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1950 f Mormon Battalion’ Trek 



Map 6 iff alion Caravan Plans 

Officers of the reenactment of the Mormon Battalion trek, to be made March 13 to 19 pose for pic¬ 
ture attired in Mormon Battalion uniforms in front of the Mormon Battalion monument on Utah state 
capitol grounds. Front kneeling are Jesse P. Rich and P. LeRoy Nelson. Left to right, Parley P. 
Giles, Ernest R. McKay; A. Frank Barnes, Harold H. Jenson, Fred E. H. Curtis, president of Sons 
of Utah Pioneers! ^nd Richard A. Lambert., Dr.'W. L. Worlton, Dr. Joel E. Ricks and Chaplain 
Lawrence M. Malan were unable to attend on account of other assignments. 


The Mormon 
Battalion 

- . 1 ; 

May They Live ! 

Forever in j 

Our Memory! j 

California Hails 
Utah S.U.P. 

By Leo J. Muir 

It is my good privilege—in behalf 
of the Southern California Chapter 
and associated camps of S.U.P.—to 
extend to the Utah S.U.P. trekkers 
a hearty and auspicious welcome 
into the glorious state of California. 
We are preparing for your visit 
with keen anticipation. 

Wherever Sons of Utah Pioneers 
live, they entertain sincere pride in 
their ancestry. They have migrated 
from Utah by the tens of thousands, 
establishing their homes and their 
enterprises in other states and cities 
of America and in foreign lands. 
They have become good citizens in 
every home of their adoption. But 
they always cherish their pride in 
their noble ancestry. And well they 
might. 

Pushed the Frontier 

Those Utah Pioneers pushed the 
frontier of civilization farther than 
it lias ever been entended on any 
continent by any colonization move¬ 
ment known to human history. They 
founded an empire in a mountain 
deseret — the most remote point 
from the rich and populous areas 
of the United States. Through agri¬ 
culture alone they extracted a liveli¬ 
hood from forbiding deseret lands. 
They developed and applied the 
science of irrigation. They gave to 
the world its best example of coop¬ 
erative living. They taught men in¬ 
terdependence, while yet preserving 
their independence and self-reli¬ 
ance. Moreover, while waging the 
struggle for economic existence and 
community organization, they de¬ 
veloped a religion so comprehensive 
in its theology and so practical in 
its application as to intrigue the in¬ 
terest and arouse the admiration of 
intelligent men everywhere. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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OFFICERS 

President.Fred E. H. Curtis 

Salt Lake City 

1st Vice Pres.Ernest Ft. McKay 

Huntsville 

2nd Vice Pres...Richard A. Lambert 
Sugar House 

3rd Vice Pres.Dr. W. L. Worlton 

Lehi 

Past President.Judge J. P. Rich 

Logan 

Secretary........^-Parley p. Giles 

Salt Lake City 

Treasurer.A. Frank Barnes, Jr. 

Salt Lake City 

Judge Advocate....P. Leroy Nelson 

Ogden 

Chaplain.Lawrence M. Malan 

Historian.Dr. Joel E. Ricks 

Logan 





Membership 

ELGIBILITY: Any male person 
over 18 years of age who is of 
good repute and moral char¬ 
acter and is a lineal descendent 
of a pioneer, shall be eligible 
to membership in this Associa¬ 
tion; (The term “Pioneer" as 
herein used, shall be construed 
to include one who, for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing his home 
came to any part of the terri¬ 
tory at any time, known as 
Deseret or Utah prior to the 
advent of the railroad, May 10, 
1869, as well as one who was 
born in the same territory prior 
to the same date.) 

UNIT MEMBERSHIP: Any ten 
(10) persons eligible for mem¬ 
bership in this organization 
who desire to form a camp I 
chapter or club may make ap- 
plication for charter accom¬ 
panied by $5.00 fee. Annual 
membership fee to Central Or¬ 
ganization $2.50. 

MEMBERSHIP AT LARUE: Any 
person eligible for membership 
may obtain membership at large 
by payment of $5.00 annual 
dues. 

LIFE MEMBERS: Life member¬ 
ship may be obtained by the 
payment of $50.00 to the Cen¬ 
tral Organization. A life mem¬ 
bership pin will also be furn¬ 
ished to the member at cost. 

ADDRESS ALL APPLICATIONS 
TO: A. Frank Barnes, Jr., 
SUP Treasurer, 

1349 Princeton Avenue, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Betty Bristol 

☆ HEMSTITCHING 

☆ MONOGRAMS and 
BUTTONS 

J. C. Penney Bldg. — Ogden 


LARKIN & SONS 

OGDEN’S PIONEER MORTUARY 
— Established 1885 — 

OGDEN — SALT LAKE — LOS ANGELES 




Sons of Utah 
Pioneers 


PURPOSE: 

(1) To promote and to keep alive 
the spirit, ideals and courage of the 
Pioneers, and to keep up an inter¬ 
est in things pertaining to their 
lives and achievements. 

(2) To protect and advance the 
interests and welfare, and to bring 
into closer union and bond of 
friendship, the descendents of the 
Pioneers, and to bring closer to¬ 
gether all citizens, regardless of 
creed, color or nationality. 

(3) To work for the advancement, 
people, in everything which stands 
for progress and high ideals, in an 
effort to make a better place in 
which to live and rear our children; 
and to perpetuate reverence to God 
and loyalty to State and Country. 

OUR ASSOCIATION is non-sec¬ 
tarian, non-political and is con¬ 
ducted without commercial gain. 

WE AS AN ASSOCIATION, 
pledge ourselves to honor and de¬ 
fend the flag of our country and 
to obey its Constitution and laws, 
as well as the Constitution and 
laws of the State. 

THE PIONEER 

The Official Organ of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers 

P. O. Box 282, Ogden, Utah. 

Motto: “SONS GET THINGS 

DONE." 

Managing Editor, Rulon S. 

Draney, Ogden. 

Publishers, Intermountain Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 2439 Kiesel Ave., 


PATIENCE 

Patience: The ability to idle you 
motor when you feel like stripping 
the gears. — Betty Lee Emanuel, 
Louisville Courtier-Jnl. Ma r r. 


Watson-Tanner 
Clothing Co. 

370 - 24th St. 
DIAL 7491 
OGDEN 

1 


FIVE POINTS ELECTRIC CO. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 

Wiring — Industrial — Residential 
SMALL APPLIANCES — G. E. LAMPS 


314 Wash. Blvd. 


OGDEN 


Dial 2-7692 


<?©<>©oe«©<>©<>©(>eoeoe«©«©oeo©o©«©<>6 < 

INSURANCE 

Largest Auto Casaulty Company 
In the World 




ALBERT W. BARKER WILFOKD L. BARKER 

SAVE WITH BARKER BROS. 


Following is a list of a few 
prominent Mutual Policy Hold¬ 
ers: 

National Cash Register 
Campbell Soup Company 
International Harvester Com¬ 
pany 

U. S. Rubber Company 
Maytag Company 
J. A. Foulger and Company 
Great Northern Railway Com¬ 
pany 

Northrup King and Company 
Diebold Safe and Lock Com¬ 
pany 

College of Notre Dame 
University of Chicago 
Keystone Steel and Wire Com¬ 
pany 


Pepsicola Company 
Bowery Savings Bank 
The Coca Cola Bottling Com¬ 
pany 

Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
Richard Hudnut Corporation 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

Henry Morgenthau 
Stetson Shoe Company 
St. Moritz on The Park 
John B. Stetson Company 
Those American Companies and 
Individuals who have amassed 
fortunes by Mutual , Insurance 
Because it is a Wise Buy. Why 
don’t you too? 


See or Phone 

BARKER BROS. 

INSURANCE AGENCY 

For Information Regarding the New, Lower, Rates 
DISTRICT AGENTS 

State Farm Ins. Companies 
2636 Wash. Blvd. Phone 2-7594 
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Mormon Batalion 
Officers 
Receive Ranks 


Military officer ranks for the 
forthcoming Mormon Battalion re¬ 
enactment trek, March 13 to 19, 
were officially announced by Fred 
E. Curtis, president of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers. 

Officers who will conduct' the 
caravan met at the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion Monument on the state 
Capitol grounds for a special pic¬ 
ture. 

Fred E. Curtis will represent Col. 
St. George Cooke of the original 
Mormon Battalioh.^ ' Richard A. 
Lambert, trekJchiifman, will also 
have the title of colonel, and will 
take the part of Capt. James Allen, 
who later became a colonel. Captain 
Allen organized the historic bat¬ 
talion. 

There will be five companies each 
one headed by a captain. Company 
A will be directed by Ernest R. 
McKay; Company B, Dr, W. L. 
Worlton; Company C, Jesse P. 
Rich; Company D, P. LeRoy Nel¬ 
son, and Company E, Parley P. 
Giles. 

Lieutenants will be Lawrence 
Malan and Harold H. Jenson. 


Weber County 
Created, Ogden 
Site Laid Out 1850 St. George Organizes 


Brigham Young had visited the 
settlement for the first time in 
September 1849, at which time he 
said the city should be laid out 
south of Ogden’s fork and he ir- j 
rigated by water from that stream ' 
pnd Weber river. 

President Young came to Ogden 1 
again in August of 1850 at which 
time he actually laid out the site 
which the legislature in 1851 desig¬ 
nated as Ogden city. As he defined 
the site, President Young urged 
the settlers to “build good houses, 
school houses, meeting houses, and 
other public buildings, fence their 
gardens and plant our fruit trees, 
that Ogden might be a permanent 
city and suitable headquarters for 
the northern country.” 

Thus admonished by a remark¬ 
able leader to place emphasis on 
good homes, schools, churches and 
public improvements, Ogden has a 
pretty good record of carrying out 
instructions, but we shall suffer 
no harm if the terse directions are 
drawn to our attention from time 
to time when we show signs of los- 
I ing our progressive spirit and fail- 
I ing to follow through on the pio¬ 
neer leader’s wishes with respect 
| to the fundamentals of a splendid 
community, including emphasis on 
| order, neatness and preservation of 
natural beauty— (Editorial—Ogden 
I Standard-Exmainer, Feb . 11, 1950) 
Weber county camps and chap- 
| ters of S.U.P. and D.U.P extend to 
you a cordial invitation to join with 
us in celebrating the memory of 
. our pioneers during the week of 
' July 19th~24th, 1950 “OGDEN PIO- 
| NEER DAYS”, a week of rodeos, 
pageants, parades and carnivals. 

( WHAT A VACATION. 



One hundred years ago, in 1850, 
the legislature created Weber coun¬ 
ty and designated Ogden as the 
county seat, the first time Ogden 
was recorded as the name of the 
new settlement. The first census 
was taken, showing a population 
of 1,141 and an amazing variety of 
occupations. Although school clas¬ 
ses had been held, 1850 was to see 
the first structure built for a school. 
The first store was flourishing. Set¬ 
tlement was expanding into Lynn, 
Marriott, Slaterville, North Ogden, 
Uintah and Riverdale. The church 
authorities sent Lorin Farr from 
Salt Lake City to preside over the 
new settlement. He was to be the 
mayor of Ogden from 1851 to 1870. 

Even such a brief summary as 
the foregoing suggests that the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers and others 
have good reason for urging that 
this year should be viewed as Og¬ 
den and Webers centennial year 
for which appropriate events should 
be arranged. 


Our new member organization for ( 
the month was the St. George | 
Chapter, sponsored by Cedar City! 
Chapter. Brother Leo Snow was 
elected president with Joseph Olsen, j 
1st vice president; William Brooks, 
2nd vice president; Gordon Clark, 
historian; Alma C, Lambert, sec¬ 
retary. Congratulations. 




FLETCHER 
FURNITURE CO. 

STOVE GRATES 
and LININGS 
WATER JACKETS 
(All Makes) 

USED FURNITURE 
BOUGHT and SOLD 

2210 WASH. BI.VD. 
DIAL. 8288- — OGDEN 


The Lindquist Family 


ciahs 


W 




WEBER COUNTY 

"Rail Hub of the West" 

is proud of its Pioneers and 
the Sons of the Utah Pioneers 

Our county was diligently explored by early 
trappers in search of valuable furs. The Coun¬ 
ty name comes from one of these. Another 
was Peter Skene Ogden, of Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany fame, from whom our County seat is 
named. 

In 1841 Miles Goodyear established a trading 
post on the banks of the Weber River. The 
log house, said to be the first built in Utah, 
now stands on the Ogden Tabernacle Square. 
Settlement was begun by the Utah Pioneers 
when Captain James Brown purchased the 
Goodyear holdings on November 25th, 1847. 
Weber County with an area of 541 square 
miles, although one of the smallest in the state, 
is one of the richest and most populous. 

See our Attractions:— 

Ogden Tabernacle, built in 1856. 

The Lucin Cut-off, built in 1903. 

Pine View Lake — Colorful Weber and Ogden 
Canyons.. 

Snow Basin—A winter and summer wonder¬ 
land and sports area. 

Our Ogden High School and City and County 
Building are outstanding. 

Our Stock Show and Rodeo have high national 
rating. 

Military Installations are extensive. 

Railroad Yards—Large and important. 

Many Beautiful Homes—numerous. 

Education, Industrial plants and other places 
of interest. 

HAIL! UTAH PIONEERS 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

Board of Trustees 

Rulon F. Starley — Chairman. 
Vice president, Commercial Security 
Bank, Ogden, Utah. 

Horace A. Sorenson — Member 
Owner-manager. Southeast Furni¬ 
ture Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ernest R. McKay — Member. 
Deputy collector, U. S. Internal 
Revenue, Huntsville, Utah. 

Willard R. Smith — Member. 
Executive vice president, Zion’s 
Saving Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

P. LeRoy Nelson-Member. At¬ 
torney-at-law, Ogden, Utah. 


1950 Life Members 

No. 1 John William Smith, Tre- 
monton, Utah. 

No. 2 William Henry Leigh, 
Cedar City, Utah. 

No. 3 A. Frank Barnes, Jr., 1349 
Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 4 Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., 
2490 Olympus Drive, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 



JOHN WILLIAM SMITH 


Born at Draper, Utah, November 
27, 1867. Entered school of “hard 
knocks” at the age of seven as a 
sheep herder. Personally knew 
Brigham Young and Porter Rock- 
sity of Deseret in 1887 after being 
well. Graduated from the Univer- 
drafted as a school teacher in 
October, 1884, at 13 years of age. 
Won respect and attention in the 
field of education first as super- 
intenedtn of Salt Lake County 
schools in 1905. Has been in every 
state of the Union, except New 
England states. Every State, Coun¬ 
ty or Republic in north and south 
America. A Nauvoo-Salt Lake Trek- 
ker in 1947, Widower of Elida Han¬ 
sen and father of 4 children. Lives 
in Tremonton, Utah. Still an active 
rancher and sheep raiser. 

“THIS SON GETS THINGS 
DONE.” 



WILLIAM HENRY LEIGH 

Born in Cedar City, Utah, May 
19, 1877, the oldest son of William 
D. and Elizabeth Wood Leigh. As 
a boy he received a little schooling 
from public schools having to be 
taken out of school to help his 
father on the farm and with the 
cattle. Well remembers, his father 
being on a mission to Great Britain 
for the L. D. S. church, his having 
to tussle with the plow and a big 
span of horses on the farm. Later, 
attended B. Y. U. and Utah Ag. 
His daughter, Doris L. Johnson, 
remarks, ‘Father has enjoyed work¬ 
ing all through his life no matter 
what the work was. He sympath¬ 
ized with people who did not care 
to work. As a business man he has 
been very successful, both in good 
and bad times, in the furniture and 
hotel business, as well as farm¬ 
ing” 

On April 30, 1903, he married Ella 
Berry. They have ten children, 
two sons and eight daughters. 

Well known in educational proj¬ 
ects. Served as Mayor of Cedar 
City as well as on the city council. 

W. H. will be remembered as 
one of the outstanding citizens of 
Utah and has been loyal to his 
home, his city and his state and 
country. A Centennial Trekker and 
at present SUP Co-ordinator for 
Iron and Washington counties. A 
member of “THIS SON GETS 
THINGS DONE” GROUP. 

MAY HE HAVE RAPID RE¬ 
COVERY FROM RECENT ILL¬ 
NESS. 

(Continued on Page 5) 

LANGUAGE . 

You don’t need to underline or 
shout if you use the right wmrds. — 
Information, 
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Your GENERAL ELECTRIC DEALER 


.RADIO • TlttVISION- 



2317 Wash. Blvd. — OGDEN 
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Life Members 

(Continued from Page 4) 

A. FRANK BARNES, JR. 

A. Frank Barnes, Jr., “Camera 
Shy”, was born Sept. 13, 1889, in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, the son of 
Arthur F. and Elizabeth Sansom 
Barnes, and grandson of John R. 
Barnes and Charles Sansom, pio¬ 
neers who came to Utah in 1852. 
Raised and educated in Salt Lake 
City, attending the L. D. S. High 
School and the University of Utah, 

He filled a mission to Germany 
and Switzerland from 1909 to 1911. 
On September 24, 1914, married Mil¬ 
lie Tingey. They have three sons 
and two daughters, with thirteen 
grandchildren. 

Served as Bishop of Richards 
Ward, Salt Lake City, for six and 
one-half years; member of Bon¬ 
neville Stake Council and held 
many responsible office in the 
L. D. S. church. 

Worked for many years at the 
Deseret National Bank and for the 
past thirty years has been asso¬ 
ciated with Edward L. Burton and 
Co., Investments, Salt Lake City, 
as Secretary and Treasurer. 

Served as a director and vice 
president of SUP Salt Lake City 
Luncheon Club. Now serving as 
treasurer of SUP Central Organ¬ 
ization, where he is loved and 
respected. “THIS SON GETS 
THINGS DONE”. 

His present address is 1349 
Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Brigham to Celebrate 
Centennial in 1951 

BRIGHAM CITY — The county 
seat of Box Elder County will cele¬ 
brate their centennial in 1951. Set¬ 
tled in 1851, as Box Elder, the town 
was renamed in 1856 for Brigham 
Young, who made his last public 
address there in 1885. Peach Day, 
a two-day festival in September, 
draws visitors from far and near to 
partake of its noted fruit, PEACH¬ 
ES, introduced in 1855. One can¬ 
not fail when visiting that city of 
clean tree-lined streets, well kept 
homes, cooperative and civic mind¬ 
ed people, of exclaiming HOW 
BEAUTIFUL! 


The best way to make high prices 
fall is to stop falling for them. ■—i 
Answers. 

? 
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NICHOLAS G. MOBGAN, SB. 

Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., was 
born November 9, 1894, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a son of John Morgan 
and his wife Helen M. Morgan. His 
boyhood days were spent in Salt 
Lake City until his college work 
was completed at the University of 
Utah. His L.L.B. degree was grant¬ 
ed by the Georgtown University in 
Washington, D. C. In 1908, he 
served for a year in the office of 
Secretary of War, William H. Taft, 
and in 1909 was appointed secre¬ 
tary to Senator Reed Smoot. 

Returning to Utah in 1911, he 
was appointed Chief Deputy Coun¬ 
ty Attorney which position he held 
until 1914. He has been in general 
practice of the law since 1911. 

In 1912, he was appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the M.I.A. General Board 
and was engaged in that service 
to 1935. He served as a member on 
the Highland Stake, Cottonwood 
Stake and Big Cottonwood Stake 
High Council. In addtion to these 
church activties, he has acted in 
various Sunday School, M.I.A. and 
Priesthood quorums as class leader 
and instructor. His wife is the 
fornler Ethel S. Tate of Tooele, 
Utah, and his family consists of 
four children and fifteen grand¬ 
children. 

“THIS SON GETS THINGS 
DONE”. 


Staying on a diet is a triumph 
of mind over platter. *— Bob Hawk, 
radio program. 


Slim's Sheet Metal 


“BRYANT & WINKLER FURNACES” 

Residential & Commercial 

F. J. HESZLER — B. C. HOLST 
“Your Furnace Men” 

1742 WASH: BLVD. — OGDEN 


Stewart's Window Glass Co. 

AUTO GLASS 

Let Us Install Your Glass for Inspection 
New Paints and Wallpaper for Spring 
1970 WASH. BLVD. DIAL 5461 


Ogden's Army & Navy Store 

324 - 24th Street 

DIAL 2-6710 OGDEN 





429 24V STREET . • PHONE 4892 


OGDEN Welcomes You 



OGDEN PIONEER DAYS 

July 19th — 24th 


Your Ogden City Commission 

W.-R. WHITE, Mayor 
TOM EAST, Commissioner 
WM. STOWE, Commissioner 


♦5* V***#vr* 
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NEW SUP OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—New officers were elected by the Ogden Chapter, Sons of 
Utah Pioneers, In picture above, left to right, seated, George A. Larson, second vice president; Joseph- 
L. Petersen, second vice president; William Knighton, president; L, Claude Wheeler, first vice presi¬ 
dent; Dr. Edward I. Rich; standing, John C. Davis, Joseph Evans, Arthur Halverson, treasurer; George 
T. Frost, immediate past president; T. R. Johnson, Preston Badger, Franklin C. Moore, secretary; 
E. C. Warner. - 


Daniel W. (Bill) Knighton was ♦WATCH THIS GROUP. They al- 


installed as president of the Ogden- 
Weber Co. Chapter recently. Bill, as 
he is known to his many friends, is 
the seventh child of George and 
Eliza Johnson Knighton, firsts 
among L.D.S. converts in England. 
His grandfather, George Knighton, 
came to America as a lad; joined 
the Union Army and served as body 
guard to General U.S. Grant and 
was present at General Lee's sur¬ 
render. After the close of the war 
he learned that his widowed moth¬ 
er, Katherine Wrigley Knighton, 
with her other children and families 
had arrived in Utah, where he 
joined them during the days of the 
handcart companies. 

Bill was born in Bountiful, Utah, 
Nov. 5, 1891, attended Davis County 
and Weber County Schools. In the 
Salt Lake Temple, June 26, 1918, he 
married M. Leantine Barker, a 
daughter of our pioneer Barker 
family. She is one of Weber Coun¬ 
ty's most active members in the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers. They 
have raised a family of two sons 
and two daughters; both have been 
very active in church work; filling 
many responsible positions in the 
L.D.S. church. 

WITH OUTSTANDING OFFI¬ 
CERS PICTURED ABOVE, WE, 
THEIR FELLOW SONS WILL 
SOON RECOGNIZE THEIR 
THEME SONG TO BE “PUT 
YOUR SHOULDER TO THE 


ready plan to take a big part in this 
year’s Ogden Pioneer Day’s Cele¬ 
bration. 

DEPRESSION 

A depression Is a period of hard 
times, when we lose our money, but 
regain our common sense.—Peter 
Cartwright, Country Gentleman. 


INTERPRETATION 

He who is a good judge of men 
corrects what he hears by what he 
sees; he who is not a good judge 
of men corrupts what he sees by 
what he hears. — The Wisdom o' 
China & India, translated from 
Chinese by Lin Yutang, (Random) 

-in )—hii mi—mi—mi mi tin—un tin nn—(£• 
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Dairy Queen 

"Utah's Favorite 
Desert 

936 Washington Blvd. 

OGDEN 

Mrs. Rulon S. Draney 

Operator 
SERVING 

'The Cone With 
The Curl On Top" 


WHEEL. READ THE WORDS. 1 


PARK VIEW 
FLORAL 


2904 
Dial 7231 


Quincy Ave. 


Ogden 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

Only the Lord knows why we 
save our harshest words for those 
we love the best. — Cable, hm, 
Council 437, Knights of Columbus 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 
TO ALL ORDERS 
HENRY G. KLENKE 


OGDEN, 


UTAH 


Myers and Foulger 

ROSE CHAPEL MORTUARY 


533 - 26th Street 


Dial 8897 


Ogden, Utah 




DeSoto & Plymouth 
Dealers 

☆ FINE CARS 
I ☆ GOOD SERVICE 

| ☆ AND A SQUARE DEAL 

455 - 25th Street 
f PHONE 5729 


Ogden-Weber Chapter SUP Elects New Officers 


Greetings... jj 

intermountain 

Publishing Co. 

Printers and Publishers 

Distributors of 

GREETING CARDS 

2439 KIESEL AVENUE 
OGDEN, UTAH 


! MITCHELL 
MOTOR CO. 
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California Hails 
Utah SUP 

(Continued from Page 1) 

The regimen and hardships of 
pioneering impregnated the Mor¬ 
mon people with certain great 
vitalities: physical vigor, mental 
soundness, moral, stamina, self- 
reliance, cooperation, industry, 
economy, trust in God, vision and 
loyalty to leadership. 

It is granted that Utah and ad¬ 
jacent states in the intermountain 
area have been the chief bene¬ 
ficiaries of the hardihood and ideal¬ 
ism of the Mormon Pioneer. How¬ 
ever, those pioneers also left the 
stamp of their courage, their indus¬ 
try and their vision upon the com¬ 
monwealth of California. Three 
notable groups from these Mormon 
Pioneers set their feet upon the 
lands of California. 

Firsts in California 

The first of these groups came 
by ship a pilgrimage requiring six 
months of time and a travel adven¬ 
ture five times as expensive as that 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. They landed 
in San Francisco one year before 
the Pioneers entered the Salt Lake 
Valley. 

The second group, selected from 
the ablest man in the harassed 
colony in Iowa, were enlisted by the 
United States government, only a 
few months after their bitter 
prosecution by states of the Union, 
which now sought their aid. They 
were under government orders to 
“break a wagon road through to 
the Pacific.” Their march of 2,000 
miles stands as the longest infantry 
march in military annals. It is this 
march which is commerated by the 
ambitious pilgrimage that you are 
now reacting. 

Within the State of California 
you will pass, among other points 
of interest, the place where the 
weary Battalion members first be¬ 
held the vast shores of the Pacific, 
Jan. 27, 1847. 

You Will Visit 

You will visit San Diego where 
members of the Battalion were 
camped, where they dug wells to 
supply water for the populace, 
where they performed many other 
services helpful to that primitive 
community, and where one of the 
five women of the Battalion died in 
childbirth. 

You will visit the great and ex¬ 
pansive city of Los Angeles, which 
was but a miserable Mexican vil¬ 
lage, when these Battalion members 
entered it. You will participate in 
ceremonies at Los Angeles City 
Hall, commencing the building of 
the first Government Fort in South¬ 
ern California, and the raising of 
the first American Flag over a 
Government Fort in Southern Cali¬ 


fornia—both accomplished by Bat¬ 
talion members. It will be quite 
impossible for you to visualize the 
village they saw here—even as they 
had not the slightest idea of the 
great city that would throb and 
pulsate about that hill a hundred 
years later. 

You will go on to San Bernardino, 
the area in which the third Cali¬ 
fornia migration of Mormon Pio¬ 
neers founded a city and a county. 

Your trip into California will be 
brief and exciting. You will move 
with ease, comfort and speed over 
the matchless highways of this 
glamorous southland. Three days 
will measure your visit within this 
state. You will not experience hard¬ 
ship or privation. 

Original Mormon Battalion 

Not so the adventure of the Mor¬ 
mon Battalion. They literally 
dragged their weary feet into this 
deseret land. They were partners 
with the mules as they pushed and 
tugged the provision wagons. For 
more than five and a half months 
they were under military orders. 
They performed every sort of chore 
and service essential to the activity 
of a military unit. They built 
bridges, they dug wells, they re¬ 
paired highways, they defended the 
populace against the Indians, and— 
happily — they explored Southern 
California, looking forward to the 
day when they might establish com¬ 
munities in this favored land of the 
Pacific, 

When they finished their appoint¬ 
ment here, one hundred of them re¬ 
enlisted for an additional six 
months. The rest trudged north¬ 
ward later to leave the state in 
their tedious journey back to their 
families in Utah, or still further on 
to Iowa. 

It is important that we who par¬ 
ticipate in this memorial trek keep 
in our minds at least such of the 
achievements of the Battalion 
which exerted far reaching in¬ 
fluence upon the development of 
this Pacific Ocean state. 

Among these achievements let us 
remember that it was the explora¬ 
tion of Jefferson Hunt which led to 
the subsequent colonization of San 
Bernardino and of the founding of 
the city and county of San Ber¬ 
nardino by a Mormon migration 
which embraced nearly 500 men, 
women and children. 

We have already noted that the 
Battalion broke a roadway through 
to the Pacific. That roadway, the 
present course of the Santa Fe 
Railway, become the thoroughfare 
over which westward migration 
pushed its way for more than a 
quarter of a century. Then came 
the railroad over the same course. 

Some Battalion members made 
their way to the valleys of Utah by 
the same route which you will 
pursue in your return home. Here 
A (Continued on Page 8) 
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again their journey established a 
course over which subsequently 
westward migration has been con¬ 
ducted. Again, a railroad later fol¬ 
lowed the same course. Others of 
the Battalion—and the greater part 
of them—returned to their families 
and fellow churchmen eastward 
from San Francisco. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad now threads its 
way over the route they took. 

Of course it is somewhat pre¬ 
sumptuous to claim that a single 
journey established a course of na¬ 
tional traffic. 

It is not, however, presumptuous 
to recite the facts that in estab¬ 
lishing these courses, these men of 
the Battalion were travelwise. They 
were scouts by experience, for many 
of them had covered hundreds of 
miles of travel before they were 
enlisted in this service. The journey 
from Ft. Leavenworth to Los 
Angeles required careful recon- 
niassance — excursions here and 
there by groups of men to study 
the lay of the land, the course of 
streams and the nature of the 
mountain ranges. This important 
training influence their actions and 
their vision in the homebound 
journeys which laid the course of 
the two railroads above referred to. 
Welcome SONS 

Well, come on, you Sons of Utah 
Pioneers! We who have established 
our homes in California share your 
pride in the historic background of 
Utah. We are also proud of other 
groups of those same pioneers who 
blessed this great land of California 
with their heroism, their hardihood, 
their industry and their vision. 


i 


Will Recall 
Town History 

On March 18, 1950, members of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers will 
arrive in San Bernardino for ob¬ 
servance of “Mormon Day.” It wilf 
be the concluding stop on their 
reenactment of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion Trek. The role their ances¬ 
tors played in settling San Ber¬ 
nardino will be presented during} 
the program there. Herewith is a 
brief outline of Mormon history in 
San Bernardino. 


Amasa M. Lyman and Charles] 
Coulson Rich, members of the 
Quorum of the Twelve of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-* 
day Saints, were appointed by 
President Brigham Young to “es¬ 
tablish a stronghold for the gath-« 
ering of the Saints in California.” 

Accordingly, a company of about 
500 conolists left Payson, Utah, on 
March 24, 1851, bound for south¬ 
ern California. They arrived, and 
encamped at Cajon Pass on May-' 
28. A conference was held on July 
5 and 6, 1851, and an organization 
of the Church was set up. David 
Seeley was chosen president, with 
Samuel Wolfe and Simson Andrews 
as counselors. Heading the branch 
was Bishop William Crosby, and 
Robert M. Smith and Albert W. 
Collins were appointed counselors. 


Thomas L. Kane Chapter 
Elects New Officers 

New officers are: Wilford C. 
Wood, captain; David Scoffe, 1st 
Lt; William R. Smith, 2nd Lt.; Sen¬ 
ator James E. Burns, secretary. Dr. 
Evan Taylor was chapter captain 
last year 

Plans to erect a large building 
to serve as a community center 
for Bountiful and to house historic 
relics was announced. The bulid- 
ing, which it is hoped will be start¬ 
ed this year, is only one of the 
many worthwhile projects being 
planned by the recently elected 
officers. 


Elders Lyman and Rich conclud¬ 
ed purchase of a tract of land, 
known locally as the San Ber¬ 
nardino Ranch, on Sept. 22, 1851. 
It had 80,000 to 100,000 acres, and 
was priced at $77,000 on time pay-| 
ments. 

A fort was built, and by the end 
of 1851, there were about 100 
dwellings inside the fort. A can¬ 
vas pavilion “housed’ the first 
school for 125 children. San Ber¬ 
nardino County was organized in 
1853, with Elders David Seeley, 
Henry G. Sherwood and John 
Brown as commissioners. 

On July 4, 1856, about 2000 

members of the Church in southern 
California sat down to a feast in 
San Bernardino. However, most of 
the Latter-day Saints left their 
California homes in 1857, when 
Brigham Young directed them to 
return to the “Valleys of the 
Mountains’ to defend their moun¬ 
tain home from invasion by John¬ 
ston’s army. — California Inter¬ 
mountain News. 


The faithful have in their souls 
only that “THIS IS THE PLACE” 
a deep and abiding conviction not 
but also that THIS IS THE KING¬ 
DOM. 
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Pioneer Histories 
Narrated at 
November Meet 


At the Temple Fork Camp’s din-i 
ner meeting held at the Logan Blue¬ 
bird Cafe on the evening of Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1949, Orson A. Garff and Ir¬ 
win S. Thomson, camp members, 
narrated sketches from the person¬ 
al histories of their pioneer parents 
and/or grandparents. 

The following is a brief sum¬ 
mary of the narration given by Or¬ 
son A. Garff concerning his im¬ 
mediate ancestors. 

Orson's father, Peter N. Garff, 
was born February 17, in Denmark. 
When Peter was 13 years old Mor¬ 
mon missionaries first came to the 
Garff home in Denmark. The fam¬ 
ily was soon converted to the 
truthfulness of the message of these 
missionaries and became members 
of the L. D. S. Church. 

Because of the ill health of Pet¬ 
er’s father at the time, it became 
necessary for his wife to do most of 
the business of selling and trading 
their farm and other belongings, 
preparatory to emigrating to Utah, 
yet because of having become Mor- 
yet because of having become For- 
mons, they had to sacrifice their 
property for approximately one-half 
its actual .worth, receiving only 
enough money to pay for the trans¬ 
portation costs of the family, con¬ 
sisting of the parents ,three sons 
and one daughter, and even other 
people. 

While on the Atlantic Ocean, a 
fourth son was born to the Garffs. 
This baby was named Dickon, in 
honor of the ship's captain. 

Upon ariving at the point of dis¬ 
embarkation on the Missouri River, 
the Garff family had only enough 
money left with which to buy a one- 
half interest in a team and wagon 
for the overland journey to Utah. 
After some three days of travel, the 
owner of the other one-half inter¬ 
est in the outfit waited on the 
night's camp ground until all the 
other wagons of the party had pul¬ 
led away. Then he told the Garffs 
that he wasn't going any farther 
west and that they would have to 
return to the Missouri with him. 
Orson’s grandfather Garff replied, 
“Never! The price has already been 
too great.” Whereupon their belong¬ 
ings were dumped to the ground 
from the wagon by the other men 
who left without reimbursing 
grandfather Garff for. his one-half 
share of the team and *_wagon, 


The Garff family remained alone 
with their few personal effects on 
the plains until the afternoon of the 
third day, not knowing ..at what mo¬ 
ment Indians or wolves would 
pounce upon them. When the wag¬ 
on train of which they had been a 
member camped for the first night, 
the Garff company wagon was 
missed and a wagon was sent back 
to learn why the Garff wagon had 
not followed. 

Arrival of the search party was a 
happy moment for the Garffs. How¬ 
ever, their joy was short-lived be¬ 
cause of the death of grandfather a 
night or two afterward. His remains 
were buried on the plains. Two 
nights later the only daughter of the 
family died and was also buried on 
the plains. 

After that, Peter the oldest son of 
the Garff family and Orson’s father, 
joined the Christian Handcart Com¬ 
pany and together with a 65-year- 
old woman pulled a handcart to 
Utah. The remainder of the Garff 
family continued on to Salt Lake 
with the wagon train. When Peter 
arrived there he was unable to 
find his family, but learned that 
they had gone to California with the 
Godbyites. Although this news was 
a terrific blow to the young boy, he 
nevertheless found a sheep-herding 
job in Iron County with Mr. Kroge. 
Here he had several encounters 
with Indians. 

Returning to Salt Lake City three 
years later, he found that his family 
had returned from California and 
enjoyed a happy reunion with them. 
He then worked for a while for 
President Brigham Young; also 
helped get timber out of the moun¬ 
tains for the old Salt Lake Theater. 

At the age of 26, Peter Garff met 
Antomina Sorenson, another Dan¬ 
ish convert, and they were soon 
married in the Salt Lake Endow¬ 
ment House. They first settled at 
Riverton,. Salt Lake County and 
there constructed a dugout in which 
to live and also planted one. of the 
first and finest orchards in the Salt 
Lake Valley. He gave his only ox 
team to be used in bringing emi¬ 
grants to the valley from he Mis-j 
souri River. 

Later on, he traded his Riverton) 
farm for 40 acres at Draper. There i 
he built a new home and planted I 
another orchard. 

Peter was called by President, 
Brigham Young to take his ox team! 
and go to the Missouri River for I 
emigrants. Among these was Evan 
Stephens, who later became leader | 
of the great Morman tabernacle i 
choir. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Pioneer Histories 

(Continued from Page 9) 

In 1875, Peter performed a two- 
year mission in Minnesota and in 
1889 he filled one in Norway. 

Orson gave a bried acount also 
of his mother’s family,.relating how 
his grandmother was convinced of 
the truthfulness of the gospel as 
taught by Mormon missionaries in 
Denmark and wished to join the 
L. D. S. Church. Her husband ob¬ 
jected and became antagonistic to¬ 
ward the church .resulting in many 
family misunderstandings and quar¬ 
rels. Finally the wife and husband 
agreed to separate and divide their 
family of eight children, the father 
to keep the four older ones and the 
mother to take the four younger 
children ,the father to keep the four 
older ones and the mother to take 
the four younger children, with her 
to Utah. Of the latter, Antomina, 
age 9. was eldest and later became 
the mother of Orson Garff. 

The husband and father of this 
family remained in Denmark and 
remarried, but had no more chil¬ 
dren. Upon arriving in Utah the 
wife and mother also remarried 
and had two more children. 

After many years, Orson's mater¬ 
nal grandfather also became con¬ 
vinced of the truthfulness of Mor- 
monism and came to Utah after his 
second wife had died. Here he again 
met his first wife, whose second 
husband had also died ,and they 
were reunited in marriage. 

Orson performed a mission in 
his father’s homeland, Denmark, 
from 1907 to 1910. He related his 
thrilling experience in visiting the 
farm and sleeping in the very bed¬ 
room where his father had been 
born. 

Irwin S. Thomas gave the follow¬ 
ing synopsis of the life of his pa¬ 
ternal grandfather, George Thom¬ 
son : 

George Thomson, son of Moses 
Thomson and Janet Steele, was born 
at Thornhill, Perthshire Scotland, 
and was the third in a family of 
eight children. 

His father and older male rela¬ 
tives worked in the mines of Scot¬ 
land. George had died two years 
previously. Upon learning of 
George’s baptism, an older brother 
became so enraged that he held 
George while their mother whipped 
him. 


When 21 years old he had suf 
cient savings to purchase pass| 
to America on the ship Ellen, wh 
set sail January 6, 1851 carry 
465 other Mormon converts. T 
ship was delayed in route for so 
three weeks, having had to put 
port on an island for repairs . 
though it was feared that she \ 
lost, nevertheless she arrived 
New Orleans on April 6, 1351. 

George’s passage to St. Louis \ 
paid by a friend and , another < 
gave him five dollars for his f< 
to Council Bluffs. Here he arrant 
with Joshua Grant for transpoi 
tion to Utah. In the same pa 
were 11 other men and young w( 
an, Joan Bee, who did the cook 
during the journey. 

George Thomson settled in Bo 
tiful after marrying Joan Bee 
1853. Later he participated n 
Echo' Canyon expedition, and moi 
to Payson. He later returned 
Bountiful and was soon called 
help transport emigrants fr 
Council Bluffs to Utah. 

George Thompson saved sul 
cient money and sent it to 
younger brother, Moses, in Seotk 
to pay for his transportation 
America. Moses arrived in Amer 
but died at Devils Gate near Swe 
water, Wyoming with seven oth 
in the ill-fated handcart comps 
of 1856. Other members of this cc 
pany were too weak from hun| 
and exposure to bury their de 
but covered their bodies with sn 
where they undoubtedly became 
food for wolves and coyotes. 

A second brother of Geol 
Thomson, Thomas Gyslop, joil 
the L. D. S. Church in Scotland, 1 
igrated to America and obtaii! 
employment in St. Lous. Thor 
was drafted nto the Army dur | 
the Civil War and became lost 
his wife and two children. 

In February 1860, George Thor j 
moved to Richmond, Cache Cow 
lived in a dugout but later mo 
into the fort with other settlers 

In 1864 when Richmond town: 
was laid out he moved out of 
fort to build a home in town. 

George and Jean Bee Thom | 
had no children. His wife Me 
C rossely bore two children, J( 
and Thomas. With his wife A 
Thomlinson ,he had eight child] 
Joseph R. Thomson was the si 
child in ths family and the fat | 
of Irwin S. Thomson. He, Josept 
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Inspirational 
Oration Given 

By Richard R. Lyman 

As always, when he speaks, 
Bryant S. Hinckley delivered an 
inspirational oration at the funeral 
of Senator William H. King. In 
obituaries and brief references in 
the public press concerning the life 
and labors of Senator King his un¬ 
usual ability as an orator was per¬ 
haps most prominently and fre¬ 
quently referred to and for his 
eloquence he received the highest 
praise. 

However much the Senator de¬ 
served the praise that came to him 
for his oratorical ability, that 
ability did not exceed in eloquence 
and power and impressiveness the 
strength of public speech that be¬ 
longs to that other Millard County 
product—Bryant S. Hinckley. 

Knowlege and earnestness are of 
course two of the important re¬ 
quisites of every impressive speech. 
When speaking at that funeral 
Bryant S. knew what he was talk¬ 
ing about, he knew that Senator in¬ 
timately, and he meant every word 
that he uttered on that impressive 
occasion. 

That Hinckley funeral address 
was not one that went from lip to 
ear but from heart to heart of that 
great multitude of Millard County 
and other people who had come 
from far and near to do honor to 
Senator King one of Millard Coun¬ 
ty’s rather large number of distin¬ 
guished native sons. 

Bryant Hinckley is a product of 
his environment. He was born into 
the struggle of carrying to all the 
world what the members of his 
church believe to be the Divinely 
Restored Gospel of Jesus Christ. He 
is always enthused by that great 
purpose and he closed his master¬ 
ful funeral oration with a religious 
appeal that ought to be shouted 
from the housetops and sounded 
loudly into every human ear. 

WilUam Jennings Bryan, as Edi¬ 
tor-in-Chief, prepared and had pub¬ 
lished ten volumes containing and 
entitled “The World's Famous Ora¬ 
tions.” The funeral address of 
to, and which appears in this issue 
of The Pioneer, deserves a place 
among “The World’s Famous Ora¬ 
tions.' 


HASTE 

One man, harried and hurried and 
explosive because of the amount of 
work he thought he had to do, was 
told by a psychiatrist to do only 
6 hours of work in an 8-hour day 
and to spend 1 day o week at a 
cemetery. 

“What am I supposed to do in a 
cemetery?” he asked. 

“Nothing much,” said the psy¬ 
chiatrist. “Just look around. Get 
acquainted with some of the men 
already in there permanently. And 
remember that they didn't finish 
their work either. Nobody does, you 
know”—Thought Starters. 


INDUSTRY 

We still thing the greatest pipes 
of peace are factory whistles.— 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 


TIME 


An old Swiss gentleman recently 
celebrated his birthday by studying 
his diary of 80 years of life. He 
found he had spent 6 years waiting 
for people, 27 days scolding child¬ 


ren, 79 days tying neckties, and 
214 days telling dogs to be quiet 
and lie down.—Successful Farming. 
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Mormon Battalion Trek of 1950 


In Commemoration of that Historic March of Infantry, Five Score and Four Years Ago— 
May Their Memory Be a Seal of Friendship Between the Peoples of Utah, Arizona, California 


EDITORIAL 

Freedom 

There are times when I think 
most of us would be happier and 
more contented if we had a 
moratorium on having to read and 
listen to the pessimistic outbursts 
of some feature writers and radio 
commentators. The past few 
months, it seems to me, has been 
an open season for calamity howlers 
who have gone all out to continual¬ 
ly remind us that it is only a ques¬ 
tion of time when someone will 
push a button and this old world 
of ours will be blown to smith¬ 
ereens. 

With their caustic logic they are 
planting fear in the minds of men. 
They are destroying the faith in a 
Divine Creator and they would 
have us believe that life is just 
a bubble which will burst in the 
near future to nothingness. I can¬ 
not subscribe to this kind of think¬ 
ing. 

Brotherhood of Man 

I think that the great majority of 
our people still believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. The great 
majority of our people also are 
devoted to the American way of life 
and above everything want to keep 
our great heritage.. There certainly 
will always be a difference of 
opinion among free men, however 
we should all work for a higher 
standard of living, but at the same 
time we must maintain our free¬ 
dom and the dignity of the individ¬ 
ual. Freedom comes from God and 
not from the state. Those great 
men who founded this land on 
moral and natural laws had a deep 
understanding of the principles and 
philosophy of freedom. 

Preservation 

We at this time should be most' 
interested in keeping our country | 
strong by preserving the course of, 
our strength. Too many people to- I 
day have an idea, that we should i 
have a paternalistic form of gov¬ 
ernment on which they lean fori 
security. Our country is blessed, 
with abundant natural resources 
which comes from God himself. In 
addition to this we have great 
strength in our economic system, 
our competitive system, more famil¬ 
iarly known as free enterprise. 

The proponents of socialism and 
communism claim there is more 
security for the people as a whole, 
as there will always be a premium 
on brains in their system. I think 
we will all agree that there is no 
man more secure than one that is 
in Jail. He is clothed, fed and 
housed at the expense of the tax¬ 
payer and there are millions in the 
world today who have this same 


President 

Central Organization 


with the meat. It’s living in your ' 
own home, apartment or hotel ac-l 
cording to your desires. IPs land- j 
scaping your home and yard; in 
decorating your home in your own' 
way. IPs enjoying a good bath, a. 
refreshing meal, refrigerated food' 
and all the modern conveniences of i 
the American home. IPs sitting in 
your own home and toasting your | 
feet before the fireplace. IPs turn-, 
ing on your radio to your favorite 
program, seeing television by your] 
fireside and calling up your friends, 
on your private telephone line. IPs' 
being able to go to church of your] 
own choice and worshiping as you 
see fit. In going to a free school 
to study for the science or vocation 
you profess to follow. It's being 
able to speak your own mind in a 
free election campaign. In being 
able to read books, magazines, and 
papers of your choice. In calling the 
family physician and knowing he 
will be there when your loved ones 
are ill. IP’s being able to get out 
the old Jalopy and go where you 
want to go, IPs taking you wife 
and children to the movies and 
picking the picture you want to 
FRED E. H. CURTIS see. j n going to dinner where you 

FRED E. H. CURTIS was born i desire and eating your favorite 
at Mercur, Utah, November 15, 1900. i meat, ice cream or pastry. With 
He is the great grandson of Samuel I yoU r friends cooking steaks over 
Allen, an early pioneer who emi- i a canyon fire after a day of fishing 
grated from Nottingham, England. , and hunting in the great outdoors. 
Brother Curtis is the former bish- 1 It’s being able to board a plane 
op of Hawthorne ward, Salt Lake | railroad or bus and spending your 
City. He has served on the Granite j vacation where you desire. IPs put- 



and Sugar House stakes as a High 
Councilman for the Salt Lake Coun¬ 
cil Boy Scouts of America and 
member of the Executive Board. 


ting on your best duds and dancing j 
the rumba, samba, or square dance 
at your favorite rendezvous, with I 
the association of your favorite 


THE i friends. IPs being able to play or 
~ ' see baseball, football, basketball,' 

tennis, golf or your favorite sport] 
with all of the frills, hot dogs, pea-, 
nuts, drinks or whatever goes with I 
it. IPs being able to breath fresh i 
air, look up at the stars, behold' 


WELFARE OF THE BOY ON 
THE THRESHOLD OF MAN¬ 
HOOD. 

He is associated and active in 
several clubs in Salt Lake City, 
among which he is a member of 


the Transportation Club, Knights the great outdoors and the wonders 
of the Round Table, Sons of Utah | of God’s firmament and know that 


Pioneers Luncheon Club and the 
Salt Lake City Country Club. He 
was chaplain of the 1947 Centennial 
Trek. Immediate past president of' 
the Salt Lake SUP Luncheon Club. I 
Commercial Agent for Missouri Pa- j 
cific lines—Salt Lake City. 


He is our guide and is forever 
mindful of us His Children. 

We do not need to defend our 
system of freedom, the finest the 
world has ever known. The other 
side should be on the defensive. Can 


Don't Let Your 

Single-Tree 

Drag on the Wheel 

Don’t Let Your Single-Tree 

Drag on the Wheel . 

I observed a team of horses on a 
turnpike late one day; 

They were hitched up to a wagon 
moving slowly on its way. 

I couldn’t help but notice as the 
outfit edged along, 

Though it looked quite new and 
rugged there was something 
slightly wrong. 

Now the load sure wasn’t heavy 
and both horses big and sleek, 
The harness too, fit snug and 
right, the wheels no noise or 
creak; 

But when the outfit came near by 
it wasn’t hard to see, 

The reason for suspicion was ap¬ 
parent as could be. 

One horse was pulling all the load 
with sweat down to his heel, 
The other had his single-tree, a 
draggin’ on the wheel. 

I think it was in church one time, 
a little later on, 

I saw five men hitched to a job 
by five quite easily drawn; 
These men were fat and husky 
and their harness seemed O.K. 
The load sure wasn’t heavy and 
the road was paved each way. 
Of course, I know twixt man and 
horse a mighty gulf there be. 
While horses only have horse 
sense man is God’s progeny; 
But when I saw that job roll by 
behind that five again, 

I felt that horses must have 
learned an awful lot from men; 
For one man here had pulled the 
load sweat right down to his 
heel, 

The other four, their single-trees 
a draggin’ on the wheel. 
Author—“Our Judge-Advocate” 
P. LeRoy Nelson 
514 Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 


kind of security. I have always 
tried to believe there is only one 
real security and that lies in free¬ 
dom and opportunity for those who 
are willing to work. 


COLOR 

The president of a Chicago paint 
they show us one single desirable j company says some women have 
thing that can compare with our, peculiar ideas about colors. Here 

are some of the items women cus¬ 
tomers have brought in to be 
matched with the proper pain: 


system. 

Let Us Compare 


What Is Freedom? 


The fur of a dog (carried under 
the woman’s arm.) 

A tooth brush handle. 

A silk slip. 

A Confederate uniform from the 
Civil War, 

A jar of mustard (horseradish 


Let us compare our lot with that 
of our Pioneer forefathers who 
with only two hands won us this 
glorious heritage. They had free- 
It is being able to work at your | dom and what they earned was 
daily job for money you can spend i their own. They had an unshakable 
in your own way. It is being able belief in the power of individual' variety) U. P, 

to go into business of your own | initiative. They believed that free-1 _ 

choosing and reap the benefits of. dom was so precious that without | 

your own toil. It’s being able to go' it life was not worth living. ECONOMY 

to a store and purchase the par-1 _ ■ ' Using cheap or inferior goods to 

ticular kind of food and clothing' May every Son of a Pioneer do . sa ve money is like stopping the 
you require and in telling the j his utmost to preserve it. clock to save time.—Ingot Iron 

butcher he’s weighing his finger —Fred E. Curtis I Shop News. 
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Route of Original "Mormon Battalion” 



Officers and Assignments of Mormon Battalion Re-enactment 


(1950 March Re-enactment) 

Commanding Officer t Colonel 
Fred E. H. Curtin. 

Adjutant — Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard A. Lambert. 

COMPANY A 

Captain — Ernest R. McKay, 
Company Captain. 

First Lieutenant—Joseph S. Ben- 1 
nion, Chief Mess Officer. 

Second Lieutenant — James S. 
McGregor, Personnel Officer. 

Third Lieutenant—L. M. Winsor, 
Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Sergeant-Major—Alvin Kedding- 
ton, Chief Musician. 

First Sergeant—Acel Richardson, 
Mess Officer. 

Second Sergeant-rA. C. Lambert, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Third Sergeant—Jesse G. Evans, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Fourth Sergeant — Adolph M. 
Reeder, Recreation Officer. 

First Corporal—Leonard L. Tag¬ 
gart, Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Second Corporal—David L. Olsen, 
Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Third Corporal—Ira B. Cannon, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Fourth Corporal—John P. Jen¬ 
sen, Assistant Mess Officer. 

Musician—Francis Gunnell, Rec¬ 
reation Officer. 


COMPANY B 

Captain — W. L. Worlton, Com¬ 
pany Captain. 

First Lieutenant—Chief Transpor¬ 
tation Officer. 

Second Lieutenant—Thomas W. 
Jensen, Personnel Officer. 

Third Lieutenant — Yirgil H. 
Smith, Assistant Personnel Offi¬ 
cer. 

First Sergeant—Thomas F. Kirk- 
ham, Mess Officer 

Second Sergeant — A Carlos 
Schow, Assistant Mess Officer. 

Third Sergeant—Dr. L. O. Hal- 
grpsn. Chief Medical Officer. 

, First Corporal—J. W. Hunter, 

A^istant Personnel Officer. 

Second Corporal—Parson U. Web¬ 
star. Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Third Corporal—Mirl R. Mason, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Musician — William H. Wilcox, 
Recreation Officer, 

Musician—J. W. Hunter, Recreation 
Officer. 

COMPANY C 

Captain—Jesse P. Rich, Company 
Cantain. 

First Lieutenant—Harold H. Jen¬ 
son, Quartermaster. 

Second Lieutenant —Richard R. 
Lyman, Personnel Officer. 

Third Lieutenant — Nicholas G. 


Morgan, Sr., Assistant Personnel 
Officer. 



RICHARD A. LAMBERT 


Adjutant-Lieutenant Colonel 


First Sergeant—Vern B. Muir, 
Mess Officer. 

Second Sergeant—Leo Andrews, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Third Sergeant—F. Edis Taggart, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Fourth Sergeant—Willard H. Ly¬ 
man, Assistant. Mess Officer. 

First Corporal—David O. Neilson, 
Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Second Corporal — William G. 
Clark, Assistant Mess Officer. 

Fourth Corporal—George Nelson, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Musician—J. Cliff Russell, Recre¬ 
ation Officer. 

Musician—John A. Call, Recre¬ 
ation Officer. 

COMPANY D 

Captain—Parley P. Giles, Com¬ 
pany Captain (Historical). 

I First Lieutenant—Battalion Per¬ 
sonnel Officer. 

Second Lieutenant—Elias L. Day, 
Personnel Officer. 

I Third Lieutenant — Horace A. 

I Sorenson, Assistant Personnel Offi¬ 
cer. 

First Sergeant—L. Clayton Dun- 
ford, Mess Officer. 

Second Sergeant — Lorenzo B. 
Summerhays, Assistant Mess Offi¬ 
cer. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Continued from Page %) 

Third Sergeant—Ray L. Alston, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Fourth Sergeant—Dean W. An¬ 
drus, Assistant Mess Officer. 

First Corporal—William L. Huff, 
Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Second Corporal — Bernard P. 
Brockbank, Assistant Personnel Of¬ 
ficer. 

Third Corporal—Merlin J. Cow-1 
ley, Assistant Mess Officer. 

Fourth Corporal—Leon P. Jen¬ 
son, Assistant Mess Officer. 

Musician—Eli D. Blanchard, Re¬ 
creation Officer. 

Musician—David H. Carson, Re¬ 
creation Officer. 

COMPANY E 

Captain—P. LeRoy Nelson, Com¬ 
pany Captain. 

First Lieutenant—W. W. John¬ 
son, Drill Officer. 

Second Lieutenant—Verl Dixon, 
Personnel Officer. 

Third Lieutenant—Dewey Grif¬ 
fin, Assistant Personnel Officer. 

First Sergeant — Lawrence D. 
Wilde, Mess Officer. 

Second Sergeant — George A. 
Green, Assistant Mess Officer. 

Third Sergeant—George T. Cox, 
Assistant Mess Officer. 

Fourth Sergeant—Albert W. Bar¬ 
ker, Assistant Personnel Officer. 

First Corporal—J. Lawrence Full¬ 
mer, Assistant Personnel Officer. 

Musician—W. E. Denney, Recre¬ 
ation Officer. 

Musician—K. V. Hunsaker, Re-, 
creation Officer. 
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LEAVE—Salt Lake City, March | 
13th, 1950, at 6 a.m., for South 
Rim of Grand Canyon over 
Highway 91. 

ARRIVE—South Rim Grand Can¬ 
yon for overnight stop. 

LEAVE—South Rim at 9 a.m., 
March 14th, for Mesa, Arizona. 

ARRIVE—Mesa, Arizona, early aft¬ 
ernoon. Parade, visit L. D. S. 
Temple. 8 p.m program. 
President L. Harold Wright, 
conducting. 

Governor Dan E. Garvey, Ari¬ 
zona, and Earnest R. McKay 
will be the speakers. 

President Wright has an out* 
standing program in store for 
you. Square dancing under di- 
President Adolph M. Reeder, 
rection President Adolph M. 
Reeder. 

LEAVE—Messa, Arizona for Yuma 
at 9 a.m., March 15th. 

ARRIVE—Yuma. Here you will en¬ 
joy programs under the direc¬ 
tion of Sam Blake and Charles 
W. Sorenson. We are hoping 
to have Governor Dan E. Gar¬ 
vey with us to Yuma. A fine 
program of Indian Dancing and 
musical numbers have been 
arranged. Elder Mathew Cowl¬ 
ey and Dr. W. L. Worlton will 
be the speakers. 


GOV. DAN E. GARVEL 
Arizona 

LEAVE;—Yuma for San Diego at 
9 a.m., March 16th. 

COME IN CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO 

Arrive in San Diego at 5 p. m. 
or earlier, if possible go to U. S. j 
Grant Hotel. Reservations there for 
all Trekkers and wives. Dinner will I 
be served at 6 p. m., in the Rose 
room at $2.50 per person. San Diego I 
Charter will be presented to them i 


ERNEST R. McKAY 

by G. C. Dunford. This is the only 
schedule at evening dinner. At 7 
p. m., we must be ready to go to 
the San Diego Stake Hall where a 
program is scheduled to take place 
and start at 7:30 p. m. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


GREED 

It is not a sin to have posses¬ 
sions—but it is a sin for posses¬ 
sions to have us.—H. A. Scoggins, 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


Travel Schedule—1950 
Mormon Battalion 

March Re-Enactment 




Greetings To: 

SONS OF PIONEERS 

from 

Knott's Berry Farm & Ghost Town 

Buena Park, Calif. 

We Welcome you to dine and to visit our farm and 
Ghost Town while on your forthcoming trek to South¬ 
ern California. 


CHICKEN 
DINNER 
12 to 8 P. M. 


“Ghost Town” is full of endless sights and attractions that will bring 
back days of long ago. We have endeavored to construct a true replica of 
an old mining town as they appeared during the famous Gold Rush Days 
of '49. Pan gold at the Gold Mine, see the Covered Wagon Show around 
which the town was built, stay for the evening and attend the old-fashioned 
informal entertainment at the Wagon Camp. Attend the Horse Show, where 
20 well-trained horses and riders provide a fast moving 45-minutes typical 
western show. 


Main Street in Ghost Town 


Miner’s Cabins at the Gold Mine in Ghost Town 


Except 
Monday & 
Tuesday 
STEAK HOUSE 
12 to 9 P. M. 
Except 
Friday 
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California Trek Committee 



S.U.P. are indebted to the above SONS for their splendid achieve¬ 
ments in organizing and arranging programs for the entertainment 
of Mormon Battalion Trekkers while they are in California. WHEN 
YOU MEET THEM . . . PAT THEM ON THE BACK FOR THEIR 
MOST OUTSTANDING WORK. Seated, left to right; Grover C. 
Dunford, Immediate Past President and Chairman San Diego pro¬ 
gram and organization; President Edward B. Perkins, Southern 
California groups; Leo J. Muir, Historian and Chairman of San 
Luis Rey program. Standing, left to right; John F. Howells, Jr., 
Chairman of Public Relations; Heber G. Harrison, Sec.-Treas., Chair¬ 
man of finance, transportation and uniforms; Wallace Reid, 1st 
Vice President and Chairman of Fort Moore program; John Codings, 
Chaplain and Chairman San Bernardino organization and program; 
Raymond L. Kirkham, 2nd Vice President and Chairman Knotts 
Berry Farm program. William W. LeCheminant, 3rd Vice President 
and Chairman in Charge of Meals and Hotel Accomodations, and 
Preston D. Richards, Judge Advocate, were absent when picture 
was taken. “THESE SONS GET THINGS DONE.” 


Trek Program 

(Continued,from Page 3) 

1. Star Spangled Banner. 

2. Prayer, Lawrence M. Malan. 

3. Introduction of all Dignitaries, 
etc., Local and State. 

4. California State Song. 

5. Speech to Welcome, Vice Mayor 
Vincent Godfrey. 

6. Speech of Welcome, Stake 
President W. W. Johnson, 

7'. Speech from a local Son, Dr. 
Grant W. Leo. 

8. Male quartette, Local Sons. 

9. Talt by P. LeRoy Nelson, Judge 
Advocate. 

10. Pageant, written and present¬ 
ed by Sons and Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers. 

11. Recognition of descendents of 
Mormon Battalion. 

12. Quarttete, Local Sons. 

13. Closing Prayer, Willard Kim¬ 
ball, Son. 

Friday morning breakfast served 
in Rose room at 7 a. m., for $1.25 
per person. Assemble and be ready 
to form ranks for parade at 8:30 
a. m., parade starts promptly at 9 
a. m., arrive at flagpole, Presidio 


Park for flag raising ceremonies 
and program to start at 10 a. m. 
We want to use your sound system 
for this program. The parade will 
consist of twelve or fifteen good 
floats and plenty of color. I think 
your trekkers should be accom¬ 
panied with banners to identify 
them and tell the story of the par¬ 
ade, their part in it. 

Program at the Park: 

1. Star Spangled Banner. 

2. Prayer, Lawrence Crandall. 

3. Welcome talk by Mayor Knox 
of our city. 

4. Speaker, Leo J. Muir. 

5. Speaker, President Curtis. 

6. Flag raising ceremonies con¬ 
ducted by Marines of City. 

7. Benediction by President Per¬ 
kins, L. A. Chapter. 

There will be some other small 
parts that will come in depending 
upon the visitors who we might so 
Honor and we are not sure now 
who they are so can not include 
them in the program. We want to 
keep on making S. D. night and 
morning programs and your visit a 
Histary-making event in San Diego. 
E. S. Willardson, 

E. S. Willardson, 

San Diego SUP President. 


L. A. EVENING PROGRAM 
March 17th 

After a ride up the beautiful 
coast highway from San Diego and 
visiting San Luis Rey Mission we 
come to a beautiful setting in the 
midst of orange blossoms the Na¬ 
tionally famous Knotts Berry Farm, 
the historic west in natural splen¬ 
dor. Here we pause for our eve¬ 
ning banquet and program after a 
luscious chicken dinner and a tour 
of the grounds we will have the 
f olowing: 

Call to Order Around the Camp 
Fire, 7 p. m. 

Greetings, Ray L. Kirkham. 

Prayer, John Collings. 

Musical Selection, Dorothy and 
Richard Keddington. 

Speaker, Richard Lambert, Trek. 
Chairman. 

Square Dance, Corrine Dancers. 

Musical Selection, Dorothy & 
Richard Keddington. 

Speaker, Elder Mathew Cowley. 

Announcements, Ray L. Kirkham. 

Closing Prayer, John F. Howells, 
Jr. 


Diego, Wendell Noble. 

Song, “The Old Brigade,” SUP 
Male Quartette. 

Narrative continues, San Diego 
to Ft. Moore Flag Raising. 

Flag Raising Ceremony, Leo J. 
Muir and Color Guard. 

Introduction of Governor Warren, 
Leo Carrillo. 

Greetings and Welcome to Visit¬ 
ors, Governor Earl Warren. 

Response, Governor J. Bracken 
Lee of Utah. 

Remarks, Fred Curtis, National 
President, SUP. 

Narrative Concludes with Mus¬ 
tering out of Battalion. 

Remarks, Elder Mathew Cowley. 

Presentation, John F. Howells, 
Jr. 

National Anthem and Come, Come 
Ye Saints, led by Wendell Noble. 

Benediction, Chaplain John Col¬ 
lings. 

Reload the buses for the trek to 
San Bernardino, led by the govern¬ 
ors. 


We will then leave the hotel in 
Los Angeles. Breakfast at the ho¬ 
tel. At 8 a. m., get ready for the 
walk to the city hall. 

Morning Program at City Hall, 
near Ft. Moore. 

9:30 a. m., Assemble at south 
esplanade of city hall. 

10 a. m., program begins. 

Greetings, Welcome, Naming of 
Special Guests, Edward B. Perkins, 
California SUP President. 

Greetings and Welcome to City, 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron. 

Narration of Mormon Battalion 
Story from Winter Quarters to San 


(Continued on Page 7) 




CHARITY 

In the early hours of the morn¬ 
ing, the Duchess strode haughtily 
from the London hotel where a 
charity dance had been held. She 
was getting into her car when a 
beggar accosted her, pleading, 
“Spare a copper, lady, for charity. 
I’m starving.” 

The Duchess turned on him 
sharply. “What ingratitude!” she 
exclaimed. “Don't you know I’ve 
been dancing for you all night?”— 



OUR NEW SPACIOUS CHAPEL... 
is now in use providing ample seating capacity 
Appropriate Funeral Music thoughtfully suggested 
Is cared for by our White Chapel Male Quartet 
... a tradition exclusively ours for 18 years 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 

Alvin Burt Keddington Edward O. Platt Francis Platt, Pres. 

Cl)apd,9nc. 

PLATT AND KEDDINGTON MORTUARY 


124 South Fourth East Street 


SALT LAKE CITY 2, UTAH 


PHONE 3-2700 


— mi—mi— in I- 
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GOV. J. BRACKEN LEE 
(Utah) 


Mormon Day 
Slated in 
San Bernardino 

Mormon Day" will be observed 
in San Bernardino on March 18 
according to Royal P. Skousen,’ 
president of San Bernardino Chap- 



GOV EARL WARREN 
(California) 


for SUP. 

Pres. Skousen advises that the 
buses carrying SUP members and 
their wives will be given a police 
escort into San Bernardino, and 
will be greeted at one p.m., by 
Mayor James E. Cunningham, city 
officials, and officers of the Na¬ 
tional Orange Show. 

A parade will form shortly after¬ 
wards, and will proceed down E. 
street to the Orange Show. At 4 
p.m., a program will be held in the 


large stadium, with 20,0000 persons 
expected to attend. Ernest McCook, 
president of the 35th National 
Orange Show, will give a speech of 
welcome, and Fred E. Curtis, SUP 
president will offer a response. A 
brief history of the original Mor¬ 
mon Battalion will be told by Burr 
L. Belden of the San Bernardino 
“Sun." Two governors—J. Bracken 
LLee of Utah, and Earl Warren of 
California—will speak. 

Music will be presented by the 
San Bernardina Stake Chorus of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. 

Jesse P. Rich and Dr. Richard R. 
Lyman, grandsons of the first 
colonizers of San Bernardino — 
Charles C. Rich and Amasa M. 
Lyman—will be in charge of the 
program, with the assistance of 
President Skousen. 

An evening campfire program 
will be conducted at 7 p.m., during 
and after the dinner, which is to 
be served at Thirty-eighth Street 
and Waterman Avenue. 


Judge Rich and Dr. Lyman will 
be the main speakers. Old pioneer 
songs will be led by LaVern M. 
Hansen, and square dancing by the 
Corinne Dancers of the Box Elder 
County Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
under direction of President Adolph 
M. Reeder, will demonstrate and 
invite all to join with them. 

After the evening program, the 
caravan of buses will depart for 
home. 

WAKE UP ... . CEDAR CITY 
FOR BREAKFAST. 

(See Page 7 for Complete 
San Bernardino Program) 


Thomas M. Thomson 

SHEET METAL AND 
FURNACE WORKS 
Coal and Gas Furnaces 
AIR CONDITIONING 
AND VENTILATING 

Dial 3-7585 — 7-2772 
850 South State Street 
Salt Lake City 


Poli & Austin Sound Service Inc. 

“We Can Be Heard” 

SALES - RENTALS - SERVICE 


Radio - Sound - TV - Inter-Communication 
— See You on the Trek — 


1099 South State 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Phone 9-5052 


WELCOME SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 

Compliments of Management 

ALEXANDRIA HOTEL 

FRANK WALKER, Manager RAY H. BECKETT, Associate Manager 

AN 


Service 

5th and Spring Street 


ABBEL HOTEL 


Comfort 


Courtesy 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Gov. Warren, L. A. Mayor, Join SUP Rite 



Joshua tree was given its name as 
the Mormons were on their way 
back to Salt Lake from San Ber¬ 
nardino in 1857. You will recall 
that the Saints were called back to 
Salt Lake because of the coming 
of the Johnson Army. These people 
were leaving rich fields and com¬ 
fortable homes not knowing what 
was before them. As they passed 
through these friendly trees with 
arms outstreched, they took from 
them courage and hope to go on. 

Joshua Tree—how apt the name 
—with gnarled and reaching 
branches—how old and yet how 
strong you look. Your name, given 
you by this noble band of pioneers 
into your native state, will stay 
with you as long as time lasts. You 
belong to us, you are among the 
brave standing in the baren places 
—as a guide to the weary and foot¬ 
sore. (Joshua Trees are from 500 
to 1000 years old). 

Fellow traveler, the next time 
you pass them stop long enough 
to salute them, for the waste places 
can’t be lonely with the presence 
of the Joshua Tree and the Candles 
of Our Lord. 


ACCEPTS INVITATION—-Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles (second from left) accepts invitation 
to appear at Sons of Utah Pioneers ceremony, March 18, in connection with Mormon Battalion reenact¬ 
ment. Left to right: Boland Bich Woolley, Mayor Bowron, Edward B. Perkins, SUP chapter presi¬ 
dent; John F. Howells, Jr., and Wallace B. Beid. 


Gov. Earl Warren. of California' 
and the mayor of Los Angeles, 
Fletcher Bowron, will be honored 
guests at a flag-raising ceremony 
conducted by the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers trekkers at the Los Angeles 
City Hall March 18, according to 
word received in Salt Lake Satur¬ 
day.- 

The SUP trekkers will be on 
the last leg of their caravan tour 
over the southwestern part of the 
Mormon Battalion route when they 
arrive in Los Angeles for the cere¬ 
mony at City Hall. The program, 
under the direction of the southern 
California chapter of the SUP, will 
begin at 10 a.m., Saturday, March 
18. 

Mayor Bowron accepted the in¬ 
vitation to appear at the event after 
a visit by four members of the Cali¬ 
fornia SUP. Edward B. Perkins, 
chapter president; Roland Rich 
Woolley, John F. Howells Jr., and 
Wallace R. Reid, chairman of the 
flag-raising ceremony, presented 
the invitation to Mayor Bowron. 
Governor Warren made his accep¬ 
tance by letter to Mr, Perkins. 


Keep your chin up, but don’t 
stick it out—KVP Philosopher, hm, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 


CENSORSHIP 
If you can’t write it and sign 
it—don’t say it. — Earl Riney, 
ChuTch Mgt. 


Who Named the 
Joshua Tree? 


Mm. G. Loolley, Los Angeles 

“The Candles of Our Lord.” These 
are the Yucca of our California 
deserts. On the hills about Los An¬ 
geles they are a familiar sight. At 
the base many narrow bayonet¬ 
like leaves—the candle stick. The 
candle sturdy, white and tall and 
the top cluster of many ivory col¬ 
ored bells, bells illuminating the 
hills—“Candles of Our Lord.” 

The very near relative of these 
beautiful candles is the Joshua 
Tree . Larger , but not more similar 
to those of the desert candles but 
not as conspicuous. A gorgeous 
white moth pollinates these blos¬ 
soms. The rugged freshness of their 
trunks and leaves takes from the 
traveler the feeling of lonliness. 
They are indeed the Sentinels of 
the desert. 

The early Spanish settlers gave 
them the name “palma,” meaning 
date palm. To the scientist it is 
a yucca—Yucca arborescens, mean¬ 
ing treelike and woody. But you 
and I know them as the Joshua 
tree. They seem to like company, 
so we often find them in groves or 
clumps as we journey from San 
Bernardino to Los Vegas, Nevada. 


But what of its name? How did 
it get its Isrealitish name? It was 
in 1851 that the band of 500 Saints 
left Salt Lake City to settle what 
is now San Bernardino. They 
passed through forests of strange 
looking trees, with their branches 
outstreched. Someone remarked 
as he saw a particular man-like 
one “how like Joshua pointing the 
way to the promised land.” 

Edward Baker of Santa Barbara, 
California, a man interested in 
tracing the names of plants, was 
visiting in Hawaii in 1920. He was 
stopping in the Mormon native 
village of Wahiawo, when he 
chanced to pick up an old Mormon 
paper. 

In this paper he read that the 


EDUCATION 

Education can’t make us all 
leaders, but it can teach us which 
leader to follow. — Employment 
Counselor, hm, Employment Coun¬ 
selors Ass’n. 


SELFISHNESS 

Doing nothing for others is the 
undoing of ourselves. — Wesley 
News. 


STATE BANK 

of Provo 

A Complete 
Banking Service 


PHONE 2610 
75 No. University 


Best Wishes —PIONEERS 

Utah State Federation of Labor 

FULMER H. LATTER, President 
JOE WILSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
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in Charge 



PRESIDENT 
ROYAL, B. SKOUSEN 


SAN BERNARDINO 
March 18, 1950 

Our police escort will meet the 
SUP caravan on the Foot-Hill 
Boulevard, about five miles from 
our city and load them in, stop¬ 
ping in front of the Civic Auditori¬ 
um at 6th and E streets. 1 p. m., 
the group will unload here, and will 
be welcomed by the Honorable 
James E. Cunningham, Mayor City 
of San Bernardino, and the Nation¬ 
al Orange Show Officials. There 
will be a brief rest here while the 
parade is being organized. Some 
may want to see the Pioneer Log 
Cabin. The parade will march down 
“E” Street to the Orange Show. 
We expect to have Governor Earl 
Warren of California and Govern¬ 
or J. Bracken Lee of Utah in the 
parade. Our guests will visit the 
Orange Show, “The greatest show 
of its kind in the World/' at 4 p.m. 
The program will start in the large I 
Stadium; if it should rain we would 
use the Swing Auditorium. We ex-' 
pect to have twenty thousand peo-1 
pie in the stadium for this pro¬ 
gram. 

Program in Stadium at 4 p. m.: 

Song, “America”, led by Orin 
Clawson, SUP member. 

Invocation, John Collings, SUP| 
Chaplain, L. A. Chapter. 

Introduction of State, City, I 
Church and other guests. 

Welcome, President Earnist Mc¬ 
Cook, 35th National Orange Show. 

Response, President Fred E. Cur¬ 
tis of National SUP. 

Brief History of Mormon Battal¬ 
ion, Burr L. Beldon. 

Song, Come, Come Ye Saints, San 
Bernardino Stake Chorus. 

Speech, Governor J. Bracken Lee 
of the great state of Utah. 

Song, member of the Battalion 
group. 

Speech, Earl Warren, Governor of 
the Golden State of California. 

Square Dance, San Bernardino 
Pioneer Society. 

Judge Jesse P. Rich and Dr. 
Richard R. Lyman will take part 


on this program, or the one in the 
evening after the dinner has been 
served. 

There will be Hollywood Stars 
on this program. Their names will 
be announced later. 

Song, “The Glory of the West,” 
San Bernardino Stake Chorus. 

Benediction, C. J. Zollinger, San 
Bernardino SUP Chaplain. 

Just as soon as the above pro¬ 
gram is over the Battalion members 
will return to their buses, and will 
be taken to Thirty-eighth Street 
and Waterman Avenue, for dinner 
and a big camp fire program. 

Evening program and dinner at 
7 p. m. 

Welcome, Vern R. Peel, Presi¬ 
dent San Bernardino Stake. 

Invocation, Patriark John C. 
Smith. 

Song, Pioneer selection. 

Dinner. 

Old Pioneer songs will be led by 
President LaVern M. Hansen. 

Pioneer Story, Dr. Richard R. 
Lyman. 

Song by a member of Battalion 
group. 

Square Dance, Corrine Dancers of 
the Battalion SUP. 

Speech, Judge Jesse P. Rich. 

Other Musical numbers, speeches 
and Hollywood Stars will entertain 
us during the evening. 

At the close of the evening's en¬ 
tertainment, our guests will take 
to their buses. 

When the SUP caravan is loaded 
and ready to leave our City we 
would like all the buses to stop 
or park on “E” Street between 
5th and 6th Streets. 

A person will enter each bus and 
give each of you a Souvenir from 
the Chamber of Commerce. Then 
as a token of friendship the Na¬ 
tional Orange Show Committee will 
place something in each bus that 
will be delicious to the taste as 
you travel accross the great Amer¬ 
ican desert to your beautiful homes 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

We must bid you farewell until 
1951 when we expect to see you 
again at our great Centennial of 
our beautiful City of San Bernar¬ 
dino. Our noble Pioneers crossed i 
the dry and lonely desert by Mule 
and Ox-team to establish the first, 
Anglo-Saxon community in South-1 
ern California. We owe a great 
deal to those great pioneers. 

Royal P. Skousen, 
President San Bernardino SUP. 


DEMOCRACY 

Democracy is just about the liv- 
est corpse ever to pick up its 
shroud and walk. It is so alive that 
Moscow Communist propaganda 
during the past has been directed 
toward identifying Communism 
with democracy. — Quentin Reyn¬ 
olds, Leave It to the People. (Ran¬ 
dom House). 


TELEPHONE 287 

DR. D. D. BOYER 

Osteopathic Physician 

346 North University Ave. 
PROVO, UTAH 


THE OPTICAL SHOP 1 

I 

I 

Oculists' Prescriptions Filled | 

WHOLESALE PRICES ’|i 

s 

I 

I 

PHONE 3-5262 j 

420 Boston Building ] 

• PHONE 9-9961 j 

352 East 1st South j 

Salt Lake City I 

* ■ • I 

i I 

-:- | 

5 

J 

PROVO OPTICAL CO. ! 

I 

149 No. University Phone 912 I 

PROVO I 


1 

Enjoy -Yourself At I 

LIBERTY PARK 

“FUN SPOT FOR THE FAMILY” > 

Tracy Aviary 

• Bountiful Shade 

• Spacious Lawns 

• Picnic Grounds 

• Parking Space for 2,000 Cars 

• Airplane Rides 

• Merry-go-round 

• Ferris Wheel 

BOATING 

Mi r u 

REFRESHMENTS 
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Checks Battalion Trek Items 



Joseph S. Bennion, commissary chairman of the Mormon Battalion 
March reenactment slated for March 13-19, inspects some of the food 
supplies being prepared for the caravan. Mr. Bennion will be in 
charge of each day's lunch during the seven-day trip 


Bernardino. The party will reach 
San Diego March 17, and Los 
Angeles March 18. A camp of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers will be 
organized at San Diego on the 
evening of the 17th. The proces¬ 
sion of busses will be halted sever¬ 
al times between San Diego and 
Los Angeles to note historic spots 
in Battalion history. 

The group of 500 people, aug¬ 
mented by other hundreds of for -1 
mer Utahns in California, will feast * 
at Knott’s Berry Farm in the late 
afternoon of the 14th. 

There will be patriotic services 
at the Los Angeles City Hall at 
9:30 o’clock on the morning of the 
18th. In the afternoon of that day 
the visitors will move on to 'San 
Bernardino where they will par¬ 
ticipate in the Mormon Day fes¬ 
tivities at the Orange Show. Later 
that evening a camp of Utah Sons 
of Pioneers will be chartered . in 
San Bernardino. : J 

While the organization arid ad¬ 
venture of the Mormon Battalion 
arose out of the threat of war 
between Mexico and the United 
States, it was not specifically a 
military or defense maneuver. The 
Battalion was set forth under 
specific orders to discover and es¬ 
tablish a wagon road to the Pacific 
Coast. The task of this notable 
group was not merely to get to 
California; rather it was to mark 
a route by which subsequent groups 
could drive their way through to 
California. Apparently the Govern¬ 
ment weared a prolonged struggle 
with Mexico. It would be necessary, 
in that event to bring munitions 


and provisions overland to Califor¬ 
nia. All along the route there were 
important strategic points which 
would be made more servicable by 
a favorable avenue of transporta¬ 
tion. 

Most of the activities of the 
Battalion during nearly six months 
in California were non-military. 
The men sunk wells in San Diego 
to amplify the water supply. They 
guarded certain passes against 
the encrouchment of Indians. They 
assisted in the building of Mt. 
Moore on Crown Hill. They pro¬ 
cured the poles^two 75 ft. poles 
—from San Bernardino mountains, 
spliced them and erected the flag 
pole at Ft. Moore—probably the 
first United States Flag raised over 
a government fort in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. 

One hundred of these men enlis¬ 
ted for a second term of six 
months, being released January 
16, 1948, just before gold was dis¬ 
covered at Coloma. Four of them 
were working with Marshall when 
the gold was discovered. From the 
journal of one of these men, James 
Bigler, the exact date of the dis¬ 
covery of gold in California was 
later established. 

In the winter of 1849 and 1850 
there were more than 200 Mormon 
Battalion members busily engaged 
in the gold diggings in this state. 


SAFETY 

It’s one thing to lead a driver 
to the highway and another to 
make him think. — Frederick C. 
Russell, Springfield Republican. 

- — „„— lpll —— lfll ——«„— 
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I 
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Mormon Battalion 
Re-enactment 
Plans Are Told 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers have 
cherished a desire to commemorate 
the Mormon Battalion adventure in 
connection with the Three-Years 
Centennial celebration in California. 

However, that notable adventure 
in western American history 
reached its centennial nearly two 
years before the great celebration 
planned by California citizens. 
Since this Battalion adventure, 
though it was composed of Mor¬ 
mon men did not touch the State of 
Utah, it was not commemorated 
in the Utah Centennial in ’47. It 
would seem therefore that this 
notable historical link between 
Utah and California was about to 
be overlooked in the centennial 
celebrations of these two common¬ 
wealths. 


The people of San Diego com¬ 
memorated the 100th anniversary 
of the arrival of the Battalion in 
their city, January 29, 1947. That 
celebration was not pretentious, 
neither was it widely heralded. 

Six months later, in Utah, a jt 
group of patriotic Sons of Utah 
Pioneers organized a cavalcade of 1 
100 automobiles which reenacted 
the famous trek of the Mormon | 
Pioneers from Nauvoo, Illinois, to 
the Salt Lake Valley. 

So successful was that adventure, \ 
and so thrilling was the experience ; 
to those who participated in it, that 
the desire to re-enact the Battalion i 
trek has been a dominant con- 
sideration in the ranks of the SUP, 
Wisely, too, they have desired to i i 
relate the trek to the centennial 1 
celebration in California. 

Accordingly plans have been n 
made to organize an automobile or 
bus cavalcade to re-enact the 
famous Battalion trek. This caval- 
, cade will follow the course of the 
I Battalion from points in Arizona to 
Los Angeles and thence to San ^ 


The Pyke Manufacturing Co. 

154 West 2nd South 739 So. Broadway 

Salt Lake City, Utah Los Angeles California 
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Birdie in a Cage And Truck on Down 



BRIGHAM CITY—The Box Elder Promenaders strut their stuff for Mount Ogden Folk Dance Associa¬ 
tion. Couples left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Leon P. Jensen, Bear River; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Reeder, 
Corinne; Mr. and Mrs. Francis Gunnell, Tremonton; Mr. and Mrs. Mirl Mason, Howell. The group 
will make the annual trek with the SUP 


It is easy to dodge our respon-> OPPORTUNITY 

sibilities, but we cannot dodge the I Opportunity is that which, if* 
consequences of dodging our re- you have not thought out what 
sponsibilities. — Josiah Stamp, I it means, you cannot recognize 
quoted in Animator, hm, Alexander when it comes —R. & R. Mag. t hm. 
Film Company. | Ins. Research & Review Service. 


"Above Everything Else— 

A GOOD ROOF" 

Lynn C. Taylor 

ROOFING CONTRACTOR 
; 20||: Laird %ive Salt Lake City, Utah 


Our Pioneer 
Families 

The Layton Family 

For type, we reach into our 
files for brief notes on a typical 
family, to keep before us the 
soirit, ideals and courage of the 
Pioneers. We are indebted to 
Winifred Andersen, Salt Lake 
City, for these sketches. 

The Layton Family 
Charles Layton was born April 
6, 1832 in North Hill, Bedford, Eng¬ 
land. His father died before he was 
born and he took his mother’s 
name. His mother afterwards mar¬ 
ried a man by the name Nathanial 
Denton. He left. England in the 
year |850 at the age of eighteen 
years, and arrived in St. Louis the 
same year v^ith his Uncle Chris¬ 
topher Layton and stayed in St. 
Louis until 1852, then came across 
the plains to Utah arriving in Salt 
Lake City in September, 1852. 

In the year 1854 on th e 26th of 
January he married Elizabeth 


I Bowler and they made their home 
in Kaysville. Their home was in 
the southwest corner of Kaysville 
near the great Salt Lake. In the 
year 1830 they went through the 
1 old Endowment House and were 
sealed together for Time and Eter- 
j nity. In the year 1862 he married 
Sarah Crockett in the Endowment 
House. He participated in the Black 
1 Hawk war. He was the father of 
fourteen children, nine sons and 
five daughters. He was a thrifty 
I farmer. 

In the year 1883 he and his wife 
i Sarah and son Charles went to 
Arizona with his Uncle Christopher 
to look at that country but did not 
stay. The country was very dry and 
hot. In the year 1889 went to Cana¬ 
da with George Hudson and son 
Christopher and bought a large 
tract of land. The following year 
went out again with a herd of cat¬ 
tle. On arriving there they found 
fire had burned through the coun¬ 
try where they had bought and 
some of the people that had agreed 
to buy the land that they had 
bought refused to take it, so father 
sold it to the church and returned 
to Utah. 

His wife Elizabeth died August 
21, 1896 and was buried in the 
Kaysville cemetery. After her death 
he spent his time in caring for his 
farm. In 1898 he traded some land 
in Canada for some farms in 
Granger and Hunter. Afterwards 
his sons Timothy and Christopher 
obtained the farms. On March 28, 
1898 his wife Sarah died in Hunter 
at the home of his son Christopher, 
and was buried in the Kaysville 
cemetery. Soon after his wife Sarah 
died he married Mrs. Jarman, the 
mother of his son Timothy’s wife. 
They lived in Kaysville. He died 
May 2, 1801 and was buried in the 
Kaysville cemetery. 

Christopher E. Layton 

When the Territory of Utah was 
still young, life began for Chris¬ 
topher E Layton, born at Kaysville, 
Utah, September 6, 1867, the son oT 
Charles Layton and Sarah A. 
Crockett. 

Pioneering, in any place means 
hard work bare necessities and 
little formal education. The devel¬ 
opment of Utah differed from other 
states because of the refining in¬ 
fluence of the Church. Through 
childhood and young manhood hard 
work was the order of the day, and 
Christopher did mostly things per¬ 
taining to rural farming, canyon 
work and teaming. 

At one time he took his father’s 
horse and buggy and drove B. H. 
Roberts through Davis county in 
behalf of "The Contributor” a 
Mutual Improvement magazine. 

During the days of polygamy 
raids President John Taylor was 
in hiding in the home of Thomas 
F. Rouehe. Christopher’s father’s 
home was situated so that he could 
see the road and he watched the 
road to protect the President. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

On the 3rd of December, 1892, 
he was ordained a Seventy by B. 
H. Roberts. 

On the 3rd of May, 1893 he was 
called to fulfill a mission to the 
southern states. On the road to the 
mission field he visited the Worlds’ 
Pair in Chicago. In the mission 
field he had many experiences 
which were incident to the southern 
states mission in those early days. 
He was released to return home 
in June, 1895. 

On the 27th day of November, 
1895 he was married to Clara M. 
Hyde, in the Salt Lake Temple, by 
John R. Winder. To that union 
were born seven children—Gladys, 
(Corydon*), Mabel, Lena, Willis, 
Charles and Alice. 

The center of his activities was 
always the Church. Great spiritual 
development resulted from strict 
obedience to every calling given 
him in the Church. In 1899 he was 
called to be bishop of the Hunter 
Ward in the Salt Lake Stake. He 
was in the High Council of the 
Pocatello Stake when that stake 
was divided and the Portneuf Stake 
was made. When this division was 
made he had the honor of helping 
to name the officers and was 
selected to be one of the High 
Council. In 1911 he was chosen as 
Stake Genealogical Representative 
and on September 9th was or¬ 
dained a Patriarch in the Portneuf 
Stake by Apostle Steven L. Rich¬ 
ards. 

Having a desire to be close to 
the Temple he and his family re¬ 
turned again to Utah in 1924. They 
resided in Murray for several years 
and while there he was chosen a 
member of the Genealogical board 
in the Cottonwood Stake. In April, 
1927, they moved to the 31st Ward. 
He was one of the first twelve men 
who started the Sons of Pioneers 
Luncheon Club. 

In his position as Patriarch of 
the Park Stake he has given over 
900 blessings. 

We see him now advanced in 
years, his phyiscal strength waning, 
but keen in mind and interested in 
community, state and world af¬ 
fairs. A man of strong conviction 
he is never afraid to defend what 
he believes or to condemn a wrong. 
He has gained culture and skill. 
He is a fair speaker. His sincerity 
and knowledge of the Gospel, 
coupled with the innate goodness 
of his life, shines in his eyes and 
emphasizes the lesson he teaches. 
He has been married to his wife 
for fifty-four years, and their home 
has been a happy home. He gives 
credit to his beloved wife for she 
has been kind and considerate with 
all who have been in their home. 

Clara Hyde Layton 

My first impression of this gentle 
woman was her quiet dignity that 
spoke of a strength that comes with 
years of service to others and a 
calm that we gain only in serving 
the Lord. 

Never failing in her duty, her 


promise to do a thing assured that 
it would be done fully and well. 

Never compromising with wrong¬ 
doing, still slow to condemn an 
erring one, her judgment is with¬ 
held until all the factors are con¬ 
sidered and then it is tempered 
with love and understanding. 

When I think of her I see her in¬ 
tently listening to a Relief Society 
lesson or making her visiting 
teacher’s report, regular in at¬ 
tendance, loyal to the officers. I 
cannot remember a quilting with¬ 
out her there expertly stitching 
the fine, even stitches. Somehow 
that personifies her life pattern— 
strong, fine, serene and beautiful. 

When the Daughters of Pioneers 
Camp 31 held a party honoring its 
native pioneers I was privileged to 
visit her and gather some historical 
facts from her life. I’ll present them 
here and from those events you 
will find what shaped the character 
of Clara Layton. 

In a one-room dirt-roofed log 
cabin, lighted only by the flicker 
of a tallow candle, life began for 
a choice spirit. The dawn of Christ¬ 
mas Day in 1868, brought a wonder¬ 
ful gift to two stalward builders of 
the Utah commonwealth Rosel 
Hyde and his wife Hanah Maria 
Simmons Hyde. 

This faithful man obeyed the com¬ 
mandment of plural marriage. Two 
wives and twenty-two children 
made up his family. Sixteen of 
them grew to maturity, all having 
families. 

From Hanah Simmons her child¬ 
ren inherited gentleness, refine¬ 
ment, and kindness. We see it to 
a marked degree in her daughter 
Clara. Such hardships and hard 
work were the lot of this pioneer 
mother, that she dedicated her life 
to making life more pleasant for 
her children than her own life had 
been. She permitted them to play 
through a longer period of care¬ 
free childhood than most children 
of those times enjoyed. 

Our heroine attended school in 
a one room school house, the first 
one to be built in Kaysville. Her 
older sister was the first teacher. 

Clara was lucky, she had shoes 
but because her best girl friend had 
none Clara went barefoot too. Those 
were the days of trading and at 
Christmas time her mother gave 
her a chicken, which she traded for 
presents for family. 

Family industry provided food ; 
soap, candles and fuel. Also cloth¬ 
ing, which was produced in all the 
processes from raising sheep to the 
dresses and jeans ready to wear. 

This wise mother permitted, 
never forced, her girls to help, and 
the skills that Hanah Hyde’s girls 
acquired were of their own choos¬ 
ing. Weaving and spinning did not 
appeal to Clara and she often 
traded with a sister who happened 
to be doing work less irksome. 

But when she was fourteen her 
father brought home a bolt of cloth. 
She made herself a dress. Always 
after she made clothes for the 
others in the family. She didn’t 
need a pattern but could copy ac¬ 
curately any picture. Occasionally 
(Continued on Page 11) 



In 1851 John Taylor, 
one of the European 
missionaires of the 
Church, impressed b y 
the succes of beet sug- 
a r manufacturing i n 
France, organized the Deseret Manufacturing Company and 
bought at a cost of $12,500 a complete sugar making 
outfit which was brought by sailing vessel to New Orleans, 
by Mississippi river boat to Fort Leavenworth, and thence 
by fifty-two ox-drawn covered wagons across the plains to 
Salt Lake City where the first beet sugar factory in the 
West was erected. Final success was achieved in 1891 in 
Lehi, Utah, by the Utah Sugar Company, now called— 

Utah-ldaho Sugar Company 
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Sons of Utah Pioneers Honor Bishop Summerhays 



Pictured left to right are Bishop Benjamin Summerhays of Brentwood ward, Wallace Reid and Edward 
B. Perkins. Mr. Perkins is president of the Southern California Chapter, Sons of Utah Pioneers, and 
Mr. Reid is first vice president of the organization. 

“This Son Gets Things Done” said 66th Congress. From 1919 to 1924 drew Walter, Conditioned Reflex 


SUP First Vice President Wallace he was director of International 
Reid when he presented a set of Bureau of Trade Extension and 
commemorative book-ends to Bish- from 1919 to 1920 he was Super¬ 
op Benjamin J. Summerhays of visor of Claims, U.S. Bureau of In- 
Brentwood ward, a member of the ternal Revenue. 


Southern California Sons of Utah 
Pioneers. 

The presentation took place at 
the recent annual dinner-meeting 
of the organization at which plans 
for the coming reenactment of the 
Mormon Battalion March, to be 

staged in March, were announced. ^pioreT th7“MlyM “ruIm" 

The book-ends, made by SUP Presi- . 

dent Edward B. Perkins, are rainia- f Hl . s mu !i cal background is ex- 
ture replicas of the Mormon Bat- ^ ns T t, 1 ? wa ® d'rector of the 
talion statue on the Canitol Mount Tabor Choir, Washington, 


Other accomplishments include: 

Member of the senior staff of 
economic research foundation 1925- 
1935, chief of staff 1935-1940, at¬ 
tended Pan-American Conference 
at Havana, Cuba, in 1940, as an 
economic observer and while there 


talion statue on the Capitol 
Grounds in Salt Lake City. 

Bishop Summerhays was honored 
for his outstanding work as 
producer of the “Inglewood stake 
Frolics of '49" which filled the huge 
Shrine Auditorium and raised the 
entire cash welfare allotment for 
Inglewood stake. 

A man of many talents, not the 
least of which is leadership, Bish¬ 
op Summerhays was born February 
7, 1897, in Salt Lake City. From 
1913 to 1917 he served in the U.S. 
Navy Rainbow division. 

He was assistant clerk of the 
ways and means committee in the 
House of Representatives in the 


D. C. and the Presbyterian Union 
Chorus of New York City. In Cali¬ 
fornia he has directed the Holly¬ 
wood ward . choir, the Oakland 
Stake Choir, the Los Angeles Stake 
Choir, and the Wilshire ward choir. 

He is a member of the Writers 
Club and a member of the Nation¬ 
al History Society. 


MAN 

A well adjusted person is like 
a housebroken dog. He has the 
basic inhibitions to permit him to 
live in society, but none extra to 
interfere with his happiness. — An- 


Therapy. 


EXPERIENCE 

The college cheer of the school 
of experience is silence. Woodmen 
of the World Mag. 
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Pioneer Families 

(Continued from Page 10) 

she sewed for others and was paid 
fifty cents per day for her work. 

There was no nonsense in the 
Hyde home. Novels, cards, face 
powder, etc., were taboo. One day 
Clara found a newspaper on her 
way from school. It had a love 
story in it. She read it and found 
it was a continued one. She relates 
she wondered for forty years how 
it ended. Once when someone put 
powder on all the girls faces to be 
on a float in a parade she was so 
ashamed she couldn’t enjoy herself 
at all. 

Church activities were the social 
life of the day, together with such 
community affairs as peach cut¬ 
ting bees, which were one of the 
best times she remembers: al¬ 
though the cane boiling and quilt¬ 
ing, rag bees, etc., played their part. 
She was always a church worker, 
attending Primary in a neighbor’s 
home, and always in attendance at 
church auxiliary meetings; studied 
the gospel; read mostly from the 
Bible. She was Mutual counselor, 
serving under two presidents; 
Relief - Society president for six 
years; Stake Relief Society Coun¬ 
selor for three years. She made 
Temple clothes; 85 yards of pure 
linen made into robes. After her 
release from Relief Society presi¬ 
dency she made up a bolt of linen 
into Temple robes for future use. 

When her mother died Clara 
resolved she would not leave her 
father alone until the younger 
children were raised. She smiled 
as she told me it was a promise 
easy to keep since her sweetheart 
was called on a three year mission. 

While Clara had developed into 
splendid womanhood, strong in the 
faith of her parents, versed in the 
doctrines of the gospel, unselfish 
in her devotion to father and re¬ 
maining family, nearby a good man 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
had been building too, strong, 
humble and conscientious. He had 
a great deal to offer the woman of 
his choice, not in riches but in 
sincerity and love, his strong young 
manhood. She became the wife of 
Christopher E. Layton November 
27, 1895. Their wedding stake was 
money they received from the sale 
of a mare he had raised from a 
colt. It was enough to set up house¬ 
keeping, even to a set of dishes. 

They kept house, Christopher 
working hard earning all he could. 
Clara carefully spending, saving 
and planning. Seven children 
blessed their home, which has al¬ 
ways had room for more if need 
be. They also raised a sister’s son 
as if he too were born to them. In¬ 
deed these good folk bless any .com¬ 
munity they inhabit with a heart¬ 
felt hospitality that includes all 
they know well. At different periods 
of time they resided at Downey, 
Idaho, and Hunter, Utah, each 
place remembering them for the 
contribution they made to the re¬ 
finement and good of all they were 
associated with. 

At the celebration of their Gold¬ 
en Wedding all their children and 
living brothers and sisters attend¬ 
ed together with hosts of friends 
and neighbors. Now in the evening 
of life they love to reminisce, al¬ 
ways thankful for Gods mercies in 
permitting them to live to see their 
family grown and doing well; 
grateful too that they are still of 
service, still enjoying a love of life 
and love of each other that shines 
like a benediction on their mar¬ 
riage. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS: Hon¬ 
or thy father and mother. That it 
may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth. 
Ephesians 6: 2-3. 

Romance of an 
Old Ranch 

By Henry Tingey, Logan 

Special unveiling ceremonies of 
a monument honoring James 
Smyth, early Cache valley pioneer, 
were held last year under the stars 
af Blacksmith Fork Canyon by 
members of the Cache county Chap¬ 
ter of the Sons of Utah Pioneers. 

Master of ceremonies of the pro¬ 
gram was Orson Ryan, who was in¬ 
troduced by A. D. Allen of Hyrum, 
Captain of the Ira Allen Camp. 

Numbers on the program includ¬ 


UNION MORTUARY, 

295 North Main Street 
Bountiful, Utah 
PHONE 244 

• j'D—iM'— in— mi—inti—mi—**«i • 


ed: community singing led by Leo 
C. Nielsen; invocation, W. Loyal 
Hall; duet, “Riding Down the Can¬ 
yon,” Mr. and Mrs. John Walton, 
Hyrum; history of the Hardware 
Ranch, John A. Israelson; duet, 
“Empty Cots in the Bunk House,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Walton. 

The death and burial of James 
Smyth in 1877, A. J, Peterson, Hy¬ 
rum, game warden and manager 
of the Hardware ranch; vocal solo, 
“Boots and Saddle,” John Walton. 
Unveiling of the James Smyth mon¬ 
ument, David Nealson and Frank 
Desenberg; duet, “Texas Home,” 
Mr. and Mrs. Walton; community 
singing, “Come, Come Ye Saints,” 
and benediction, David L. Olsen. 

Assisting general chairman, 
George Everton were A. D. Allen, 
Hyrum, in charge of camping; Earl 
A. Hansen, Logan, supper and 
breakfast; Alma Matthew, Provi¬ 
dence, transportation; and Nolan 
Olsen, invitations. 

In 1887 the Box Elder Hardware 
Company purchased the Hard¬ 
ware Ranch, as it came to be 
known, from Mr. Jack Curtis, who 
was the original owner. They 
planned to develop a large cattle 
ranch. Almonzo Snow, son of Presi¬ 
dent Lorenzo Snow of the L. D. S. 
Church, was president of the com¬ 
pany with Peter F. Madsen and J. 
M, Jensen as partners. There were 
also others who were interested in 
the enterprise, 
prise. 

In the spring of 1888, Peter Mad¬ 
sen’s son Walter, a young man in 
his teens, was sent to the ranch 
to begin operations. The work was 
so extensive that he was unable 
to acomplish much alone and in 
the fall of this same year, my 
grandfather, Henry Tingey II, was 
hired as foreman of the ranch. My 
grandfather was horn in 1861, son 
of Henry Tingey I, an early pioneer 
into Utah, who was sent by Brig¬ 
ham Young to colonize Brigham 
City, and became one of its first 
bishops. Grandfather, with his 
young wife, Perscilla Jansen and 
two baby daughters, began this 
ambitious undertaking. The com¬ 
pany planned to clear and brake 
the land, plant alfalfa, barley, 
spring wheat and some rye and 
then raise and fatten cattle. 

It was from Walter Madsen that 
I have secured many interesting 
details in regard to this story as 
well as verification of the exper¬ 
iences my father has remembered 
my grandfather telling him as a 
young boy. Mr. Madson remained 
at the ranch after grandfather 
left until he was called on a mis¬ 
sion for the Church in 1898. 

When Mr, Madsen left the ranch 
the land was leased to A. M, Israel- 
sen of Hyrum, who held the lease 
until 1906, when the ranch was 
sold to Oscar and Clair Jensen. The 
Box Elder Hardware Company had 
paid $2000 for the ranch which they 
sold to the Jensen Brothers for 
$5000. These boys operated the plaee 
as a sheep ranch until 1916 when 
they sold it to Mr. Ernest Petersen 
of Hyrum for $15,000. He in turn 
•old It in 1047 to the State Fish 
and Game f#r aproKimotely $14,660. 

(Continued on Page 1$) 


j 12-Hour Service on Shirts 

SUNBEAM LAUNDRY 

Specilizing in 

CHENILLE SPREADS - LACE and HAND IRON CURTAINS 
BLANKETS - QUILTS - CHENILE SPREADS 
BLANKETS - QUILTS - LACE - Hand Iron TABLE CLOTHES 
All Kinds of Wearing Apparel — Cash and Carry Service 
1050 South Main PHONE 5-7202 Salt Lake City 

ED. ANTHONY SERVICE 

GasoBfo® md Oil 

Phone 5-0869 628 West 8th South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


American Linen & Supply Co. 

“It Pays To Keep Clean" 

One of the Pioneers of the Early Days 
50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Salt Lake City 
33 East 6th South 
Dial 4-8448 


Ogden 

156 - 26th Street 
Dial 4655 
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PATRONIZE 

The Premium Oil Company 
In Your Community 

STATIONS 

SALT LAKE CITY — NEPHI 
SPANISH FORK — CEDAR CITY 
SAUNA — ST. GEORGE 
KANAB 

MOTHS 

CEDAR CITY — ST. GEORGE 
KANAB 
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Romance of Old Ranch 

(Continued from Page 12) 

It is understood that the State 
plan to use it for a recreation 
center and game preserve. 

As early as the winter of 18S9 
a large number of cattle were fed 
on the land. The older stock were 
sold right off the summer range 
and the young stock were fed all 
winter at the ranch. The soil proved 
to be extremely fertile producing 
fine crops of alfalfa and timothy. 
Often the alfalfa grew three to 
four feet high and two crops were 
produced annually. Potatoes were 
planted and even though they froze 
down several times during the 
spring a crop of excellent quality 
was harvested in the fall. 

Curtis Creek 

Both Curtis Creek, which ran 
down the valley from the east, and 
Rock Creek, located a little further 
west, were full of fish. Often when 
the creeks were diverted for irriga¬ 
tion, literally tubs full of fish 
could be scooped up by hand from 
the land. Rock Creek was the home 
of hundreds of beaver in those 
early days and was one beaver dam 
after another almost its entire 
length. These beaver were almost 
exterminated by the early trap¬ 
pers. The State has made an at¬ 
tempt to repopulate these streams 
with these very interesting little 
animals. 

Abundance of Game 

There was an abundance not only 
of fish but many varieties of game 
which helped to furnish food for 
the people living there. Deer were 
really a nuisance because of their 
bold forays on the growing crops 
and the barnyard. One of those 
early mornings, before it was 
scarcely light, Mr. Madsen em¬ 
barked on his daily routine. As he 
went out east from the house the 
whole hillside seemed covered with 
boulders. Scarcely had the idea 
"Now what has moved all those 
boulders in on us?” formed in his 
mind, when all those "boulders” be¬ 
gan to move and it seemed as if 
the whole hillside took to the air 
when thousands of sage hens arose 
in flight. The blue grouse were 
plentiful but not so friendly, keep¬ 
ing their distance further back in 
the hills and canyons. 

There were so many of these 
fowls that they were known to 
keep the first alfalfa hay eaten 
off until late in the season. 

Rattlesnakes were particularly 
numerous in this section and al¬ 
though the people were always 
successful in avoiding them, they 
frequently bit the sheep and hors¬ 
es. Thousands of coyotes and many 
lions, bears and bobcats ranged 
the hills. 

One Saddle Ranch 

According to Mr. Roland A. Mad¬ 
sen, who was but fourteen, there 
was but one saddle at the ranch 
at first and it was his job to ride 
the mountain and keep the cattle 
back in the hills. When someone 
who wanted a horse and saddle 
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came, Father Madsen would let | 
them have the saddle and one day 
while talking to a Mr. Pitkins 
about having to ‘ride bareback he 
said, "Son, I’ll tell you how to 
keep your saddle. You just skin the 
next rattlesnake you kill and tie 
its skin on your saddle. Get lots 
of them on there and them city 
fellers won't touch your saddle.” 
He did that and from then on he 
had his saddle. 

Mr. Madsen also states that as 
many as six bears were killed in 
one day. 

During the 1890's the road 
through Logan Canyon had not 
been opened and the Blacksmith 
Fork Canyon Road was the main 
thoroughfare for the people travr 
eling between Star Valley, Bear 
Lake and Salt Lake City. The 
Hardware ranch became the stop¬ 
ping place for these people, either 
for overnight or their noon meal. 
A guest book would have revealed 
that literally thousands of people 
stopped at the ranch during these 
years. This traffic by horse and 
wagon was of such a volume that a 
blacksmith shop was profitably op¬ 
erated at the ranch for many years 
to re-shoe horses and repair brok¬ 
en wagons. Just a slight acquaint¬ 
ance with the road as it is today, 
after improvement, would convince 
anyone of its danger and rough¬ 
ness in those days. 

Grandfather was much amused 
one evening to see a wagon full of 
travelers limping into camp on 
three wheels. When one wheel had 
been completely demolished by the 
rough road the ingenious travelers 
had suported the quarter of the 
magon by means of a birch sapling 
and proceeded on their journey. 
Fortunately the Blacksmith wa: 
able to assist them by buildina r 
new wheel and sent them gratefully 
on their way. 

At the time of the General Con¬ 
ference in Salt Lake City, therr 
would often be as many as fifty 
wagons camped at the ranch, mak¬ 
ing it very picturesque indeed, pur¬ 
chasing milk and other supplies 
from Grandmother. They also 
brought in the news from the out¬ 
side and furnished much diversion 
for the tenants of the ranch. 

Tragedy Strikes 

But the ranch was not without 
its tragedy as well as its romance. 
During the winter of 1889 a man 
by the name of Smite came to the 
canyon to secure ties for the Utah 
Northern Railroad, later known as 
the Oregon Short Line. He felled 
the timber, cut it into proper 
lengths and shaped the ties with 
a broad ax. He seemed a friendly 
fellow and his company was always 
welcome at the ranch house. He 
seemed to be an artist in wood, fre¬ 
quently whittling playthings for the 
children as he visited with the 
older folks. Mr. Smite built himself 
a small log cabin just to the south¬ 
west of the ranch house, but ap¬ 
parently he did not build it well 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BEST WISHES 

Joseph A. Dudler 
and STAFF 

Utah State 
Highway Patrol 




i 


| GOOD WISHES FOR 

I :: * 

f SUCCESS 


CLINTON D. VERNON 

ATTORNEY GENERAL 
State of Utah 


Honorable 

HEBER BENNION 

Secretary of State 

State Capitol Building 
Salt Lake City 


FOR GOOD WILL 
Honorable 

Lester A. Wade 

JUSTICE 

UTAH STATE 
Supreme Court 


Compliments 

Pat Healy 

CHAIRMAN 

UTAH STATE 
Tax Commission 
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Best Wishes 

Otto A. Weisley 

CHAIRMAN 

UTAH STATE 

Industrial Commission 

I 
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COMMISSIONER 

D. H, Whittenburg 

Chairman 

UTAH STATE ROAD COMMISSION 
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2444 WASH. BLVD. 


OGDEN 


THOMAS LYNCH FURNITURE 

REPAIRING - RECOVERING UPHOLSTERING 
ANTIQUE RESTORING 
Furniture Bought - Sold - Exchanged 
1138 Wash. Blvd. OGDEN Dial 7880 


DIAL 3-0729 
For Your Sign Needs 

— BURGESS SIGNS — 

WINDOWS - OFFICE DOORS - TRUCKS - WALLS - CARDS 
2459 Kiesel Ave. — OGDEN 


Gene Lynch Insulating Co. 

STOACO ALUMINUM 

STORM WINDOWS & DOORS—SELF STORING 
Aluminum Awnings — Rock Wool Insulation 
2945 Wash. Blvd. OGDEN Dial 2-8401 


Ogden-Utah Knitting Co. 

Manufacturers of 

PAJAMAS — GOWNS 
KNIT GOODS 

Authorized Pattern Garments 

2831 Grant Ave. — OGDEN 


Earl S. Paul 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
Skill — Integrity — Responsibility 

1339 Wall Ave Dial 2-8691 

If No Answer—Dial 2-1822 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Burbidge Coal Company 

Mueller Furnaces - Fiberglass Dust-stop Air Filters 
Timken Silent Automatic Stokers 

Office: 311 South Main Yard: 566 West 7th South 

DIAL 4-7818 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Romance of an 
Old Ranch 


(Continued from Page 13) 
enough for the following spring 
his cabin caved in on him and 
killed him. Not having seen him 
for several days, Grandfather and 
Mr. Madsen investigated and found 
him dead. They never had known 
anything of his antecedents, it 
seemed he was a transient, so they 
fashioned a rude coffin of slabs, 
dressed him in his best clothes and 
buried him, hoping someone would 
some day come and claim his re¬ 
mains. They notified the authori¬ 
ties at their first opportunity, but 
no one ever came and there is a 
mound by the side of the road until 
this day silently guarded by its 
uonely native stone. 

But this lonely little private cem¬ 
etery might well have had more oc- 
supants if it were not for the won¬ 
derful demonstration of filial love 
among our Lamanite brothers 
which my grandparents were privi¬ 
leged to witness. 

Indians Come 

Very often the Indians from 
Washakie came to this vicinity to 
hunt bear, lion and deer and to 
pick wild berries. They were always 
very peaceable, but often rather 
unnerving to a young wife who 
often found herself alone at the 
ranch house with her two small 
children. One fall an old brave and 
his son came hunting bear. The 
skin and the meat were valuable 
to them. They called at the ranch 
house and then proceeded up Rock 
Creek. In a very short time they 
sighted their prey and tracked it 
to a cave. Unwisely or possibly too 
zealously, the father followed the 
bear into the cave. In a matter of 
seconds he came crawling back 
completely disembowled, with the 
enraged bear following him. The 
young Indian, only a boy of 13 or 
14, was able to shoot and kill the 
bear with the old 40-82 firearm 
which he carried. 

Terrified he returned to the 
ranch for aid. The men accompan¬ 
ied him to the site of the tragedy, 
rolled the old Indian in a blanket 
and carried him to the house where 
the boy made known his desire 
that they care for the body while he 
returned to the reservation for help 
in taking it home. 

For several days no one came. 
Then one afternoon a strange noise 
was heard echoing and re-echoing 
against the canyon walls and ever 
gaining volume. All those at the 
ranch that day testify that it was 
the most gruesome and loudest 
commotion they ever heard as 
about forty or fifty Indians en¬ 
gaged in their death lament came 
to claim their own. Tenderly and 
without molesting anyone, except 
by their noise ,they gathered up 
the remains of their revered brave 
and returned to Washakie. 

Lonely Outpost 

Many interesting incidents 
marked the lives of these people 
in their lonely outpost. Mr. Madsen 
is quite fond, of relating that his 


grandfather had often warned 
him of being careful with the 
team. But with the carelessness of 
youth, he removed his coat one 
warm morning and tossed it up 
on the hame frightening the team 
so that one of them kicked him 
severely in th e stomach. As he lay 
unconscious in the field, the team 
ran away. Upon their return to the 
ranch alone, Grandfather set out 
to find Walter. He carried him to 
the house where he found that he 
was in a very serious condition, 
vomiting and hemorrhaging. All 
of them thought he would surely 
die. Finally they prepared the soft¬ 
est bed they could find in the wag¬ 
on bed and Grandfather took him 
to Brigham City. The road at that 
time was literally one boulder after 
another. Maybe all that jolting had 
something to do with the cure but 
on reaching Brigham City Bishop 
Anton W. Jensen, sometimes called 
Anderson, Grandmother Tingey's 
father, was called in to administer 
to him. The next day he was com¬ 
pletely healed and walked up town. 
A month later when Grandfather 
made his regular trip to Brigham 
City for supplies, Walter was ready 
to go back to work. 

My father, Vance Henry Tingey, 
was born about two years after 
Grandfather went to the ranch to 
work. One morning as he lay in his 
crib in the house, a spirited horse 
escaped from the men in the cor¬ 
ral who were trying to catch it, 
and charged right through the 
ranch house, just clearing the crib 
in which my father lay, in his mad 
flight. Mr. Madsen says Aunt Pris- 
cell’s screams were sufficient to 
have collapsed the whole house if 
it had not been so strongly built. 

When political conditions became 
very unsettled , just preceding the 
Spanish-American War, my Grand¬ 
father left the ranch and went to 
train with the State Militia. Wheth¬ 
er he was called up or whether 
it was the sporting blood in his 
veins I do no know for Grandfather 
was an expert trapshooter and a 
collector of fine firearms. Many 
are the tales my father can relate 
of Grandfather's shooting poweress 
and marksmanship. A favorite rec¬ 
reation at the ranch was tossing po¬ 
tatoes in the air and spliting them 
with a rifle shot before they could 
fall to the ground. In the years he 
had made the trips from the ranch 
to Brigham City he had cut and 
hauled down sufficient logs to con¬ 
struct a log house in Brigham City. 
To this home he now moved his 
family, kissed them goodbye and 
was “off to the wars." 

On my last visit to the Hard¬ 
ware Ranch, only a few Sundays 
ago I found the old landmark still 
steeped in the feeding grounds on 
the foothills just north of the house. 
Fine game animals have been fed 
by them during the winter months. 
Elk were not native to this region 
in early days. Every attempt is 
being made to restore the native 
animals and make this remote spot 
a nature lover's paradise.” 
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Sons of Utah Pioneers Make Plans for Battalion Trek 


Shah Seeks Advice 
From Utah Aid 


?AN DIEGO CHAPTER—-Charter members of the newly organized San Diego Chapter of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers are seen seated in the museum at San Diego’s Presidio Park (bottom picture left to 
right, seated), Grant W. Lee, second vice president in the new organization; Edward B. Perkins, presi¬ 
dent of the Southern California Chapter; Willard L. Kimball, first vice president San Diego chapter; 
Emerj S. Willardson, president San Diego chapter, Lawrence Richmond, secretary-treasurer, and H. 
Alleman. Standing are Ronald Rest, Lawrence Crandall, Norven W. Storrs, Kenneth Calder, Shirl Kim¬ 
ball and Ray S. Alleman.—Courtesy California Intermountain News. 


MATURITY 


SALESMANSHIP 


GOVERNMENT 


Adulthod is the time for put¬ 
ting into effect a wisdom about 
life that childhood and youth are 
unable as yet even to possess. — 
H. A. Overstreet, Mature Mind. 
(Norton) 


The greatest salesman in the 
world is not a man—it’s a girl sell- 


Science is worshipped and stud¬ 
ied, but government is supposed to 
be left to inspiration—Boston Globe. 


SINCERITY 

It is not the oath that makes us 
believe the man, but the man who 
makes us believe the oath.—Phil 
Mann, New York Trade Compositor, 
hm, York Composition Co. 

I PRESCRIPTIONS I! 


THE 

PRESCRIPTION 

PHARMACY 

351 South Main Street !’ 
? PHONE 5-3461 * 

THE 

MEDICAL ARTS j: 
PHARMACY jj 

{ 50 East South Temple j! 

j; PHONE 4-7815 \ 


L. M. Winsor, our Conservation 
chairman and drainage and flood 
control engineer, Utah State Road 
Commission recently took a plane 
to San Francisco to confer with the 
Shah of Iran on Iranian irriga¬ 
tion problems. 

Brother iWnsor ,who was direct¬ 
or general of irrigation in Iran 
from 1941 to 1946 ,discussed irri¬ 
gation aspects of a seven-year pro-, 
gram of Iranian development with 
the Iranian ruler. The conference 
was arranged by the Iranian am¬ 
bassador to the United States. 

j! Compliments !; 

OGDEN 

OPTICAL 

COMPANY 

J; 2374 Wash. Blvd. jj 

!; OGDEN ;; 

2 DIAL 5325 2 

) OGDEN 

TILE j 

c °. 

i; FREE ' ]» 

]: Estimates on jj 

• BATHROOMS jj 

j; • FIREPLACES jj 

| • DRAIN BOARDS jj 

j; • WINDOW SILLS j! 

j MANY COLORS j! 

I TO CHOOSE FROM ; 

j PHONE 3-5048 jj 

j 416 - 17th Street jj 

j! NOLAN O. SCHULTZ j : 


mg her hoy friend the engagement 
ring!—Columbian Crew, hm, Colum¬ 
bia Rope Co. 

“OGDEN’S PIONEER FLORAL” 

OGDEN CITY FLORAL 

Office Phone 4761 — Res. Phones 2-0264 — 2-5398 
2219 Wash. Blvd., OGDEN 


A. J. ELGGREN & SONS CO. 

MERCHANDISE BROKERAGE 

Dial 3-3945 Salt Lake City 428 South West Temple 

DE LUX CAFE ■—120 W. So. Temple 
QUICKS INN CAFE—130W.So.Temple 
QUICKS CAFE —2417 W. No. Temple 

Salt Labe City, Utah 
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SALT LAKE COUNTY PUBLIC OFFICIALS EXTEND 

VERY BEST WISHES FOR SUCCESS AND GOOD TREKKING! 


BEST WISHES 

JOHN WALKER and STAFF 

Salt Lake County Assessor 

City and County Building 
SALT LAKE CITY 



“SUCCESS SONS” 

We Are Trekking Together 

Alvin S. Keddington 

County Clerk 
. . Salt Lake County 


Ray P. Greenwood 

Salt Lake County 
Commissioner 



Your Efforts to Keep Alive the Spirit 
Which Has Bound America— 
Deserves Cooperation 


Sid Lambourne 


Salt Lake County Treasurer 




Compliments and Best Wishes 


GEORGE W. BECKSTEAD and STAFF 


Sheriff of Salt Lake County 



m Robert L. Cr a timer 



Salt Lake County 
Commissioner 
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George W. 
Morgan 


Commissioner 
Salt Lake County 
Utah 
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UPHOLSTERING 

NEW FURNITURE GUARANTEE 

★ CUSTOM MANUFACTURING 

★ RESTYLING 

★ RECOVERING 

★ COURTEOUS FREE ESTIMATES 

★ SAMPLES SHOWN IN YOUR HOME 

★ FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 

★ EASY TERMS 

Phone 3-4252 


Riverdale Road at Roy 
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STAR NOODLE PARLOR 


PERFECTION 

Trifles make perfection and per¬ 
fection is often wasted on trifles.— 
Banking. 


As soon as a girl becomes a lady 
the law states that only the sun can 
tan her hide.—O. A. Battista. 


OPINION 

Whenever I consult 16 economists! 
I can count on receiving 17 differ¬ 
ent opinions—one always changes!- 
his mind.”—Adw. R. Murrow, CBS 
radio news commentator. 


Of all the labor-saving devices 
invented for women none has ever 
been so popular as a husband with 
plenty of money.—George Beecher, 
Country Gentleman, 


AGRICULTURE 

In production to population in 
1850, each farm worker fed himself 
and about 4 other people. Today 
he feeds himself and about 14 
other persons, reports the N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture. — 
Dairymen's League News. 


There is not much practical 
Christianity in the man who lives 
on better terms with angels and 
seraphs than with his wife, child¬ 
ren and neighbors.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


SOCIALISM 

The socialists are very much like} 
little boys who have just got theiil 
first aid certificates and are long-} 
ing for a bad accident so they cam 
rush in to do their stuff. Socialists!, 
and communists can't help licking) 
their lips out loud in anticipation! 
of a depression which they think) 
they might be called upon to cure.) 
Are such men and such parties! 
likely to work for prosperity?--} 
Vancouver (Canada) Province. 


SPEECH 

Some people are like cats— they} 
lick themselves with their tongues.! 
—Minnie Pearl, radio program. 


SUCCESS 

Success is making hay with the! 
grass that grows under other peo-j 
pie’s feet.—Pipefuls, hm, State Mu-1 
tual Life Assurance Co. 


JUDGMENT 

The eater carefully picked out 
the ripe cherries in the bowl. When 
he had nearly finished, he selected 
as ripest some of the those he had 
pushed aside at the start.—Judy’s. 


THOUGHT 

Some folk who are credited with 
being deep thinkers must be deep} 
thinkers all right—their ideas nev-| 
er seem to come to the surface.— I 
Dublin (Erie) Opinion. 



Seating Capacity—150 Persons 

ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
DISHES 

225 - 25th Street 
DIAL 6831 
OGDEN, UTAH 

"OGDEN'S FINEST" 


MODERN AGE 

There are too many people in 
too many cars in too much of a 
hurry going in too many directions I who expects to reach the stars 
l to nowhere for nothing—Coastal. I thereby.—Baptist Bulletin Service. 


VISION 

The sky may sometimes be re-1 
1 fleeted in a puddle, but woe to him I 


COMPLIMENTS 

WHEELWRIGHT LUMBER CO. 


2451 Quincy Avenue 


Dial 6673 


OGDEN 
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Coombs Bros. Market 

100% Home-Owned 

The Store That Saves You Money 

2608 Wash. Blvd. Ogden 

DIAL 2-0237 


Buck's War Surplus Stores 

10,00 BARGAINS 

3100 Wash. Blvd., OGDEN 
Hi-way 91, SUNSET 
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Save the Leaves 

■ Recently Salt Lake City news¬ 
papers carried a notice warning the 
people that they must not burn 
leaves except at a time indicated by 
city officials. Reason ? To check the 
amount of “smog” in the heavy at¬ 
mosphere. 

There is another and a more 
logical reason why leaves should 
not be burned. They contain es¬ 
sential elements of plant food that 
are lost by burning. When mixed 
with soil they enrich it and improve 
Its texture, thus adding very mate¬ 
rially to its productivity. 

Leaf mold is valued above all 
other fertilizers by florists and gar¬ 
deners. In its natural state, it is 
available only in limited quantity 
and is procured at relatively heavy 
expense. Whereas, by using a little 
foresight, the same product may be 
made available as needed, without 
expense except a little manual 
labor. The cost in labor need be 
no more than the effort put forth 
in raking and burning. For ex¬ 
ample: In every back yard there is 
a little space where a pit may be 
dug into which the leaves may be 
gathered or stored. If sprinkled 
they will settle more compactly. 
They should be covered with a light 
layer of soil. When the mass settles 
down another layer of leaves and 
soil may be added. Next season an¬ 
other pit may be dug preferably at 
the end of the one already filled. 
If room is available for about three 
such pits, end to end it will be suf¬ 
ficient space since the contents of 
the first pit may be used the second 
and the third year to enrich the soil 
of the garden plot and for house 
plants etc., thus making the first pit 
available for the leaves of the third 
season. 

Other organic matter may be add¬ 
ed to these compost pits rather than 
to send it out as garbage. Some 
kind of cover, such as a piece of 
worn linoleum can be provided to 
cover the pit and check the loss of 
ammonium fumes during fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Cities and incorporated towns 
gather and haul to dump grounds 

\ SUCCESS MARKETS 

our stores :i 

No. 3—916 South Main s 

l PHONE 3-9671 l 

!| No. 4—3113 South 11th East 
!; PHONE 6-4043 

No. 5—47 East Broadway <> 

;! PHONE 4-8473 ' <1 

No, 6—476 East South Temple 

PHONE 3-9737 

No. 8—3040 South State |> 

l PHONE 6-4073 Z 

<! No. 9—3760 South State ! I 

1 PHONE 7-0110 !; 

2 No. 10—106 East 3rd South 

PHONE 3-7344 «. 


hundreds, even thousands of loads 
of leaves every fall. These are 
burned or they are covered .with 
cinders, clinkers, cans and other 
dry garbage in such a manner that 
the leaf mold can never be recov¬ 
ered as fertilizer. If directed proper¬ 
ly, a section of the city dump 
ground might be devoted to the 
storage of leaves, where deer may 
feed during periods of heavy snow 
cover, and where leaf mold for fer¬ 
tilizer may be constantly in the 
making. If the piles of leaves might 
be sprinkled with good soil, and 
if the section for storage might be 
divided into three parts where 
leaves mav be piled successively in 
rotation, then a tremendous quan¬ 
tity of leaf mold fertilizer could be 
always available for those who need 
it and the soils of the community 
might be kept in a state of per¬ 
petual production rather than to be 
steadily impoverished as at present 

Leaves may be sprinkled over the 
land or the garden then covered 
lightly by spading or by disking and 
in this wav improve the texture and 
the fertillity of the soil directly. 

At anv event, there is no excuse 
for burning and thus wasting our 
most natural source of soil fertility, 
the autumn leaves. 

L. M . Winsor 


Many Descenders of 
Mormon Battalion 
With 1950 Trekkers 

With our trek of 1950 are man' 7 
descendants of members of the ori¬ 
ginal “Mormon Battalion” that left 
Ft. Leavenworth. Kansas in 1846. 
to make the greatest march of In¬ 
fantry ever recorded. 

For illustration, we spot Roswell 
M. Heiner and his wife, the form¬ 
er Mary A. Littlefield, of Salt Lake 
City. Brother Boswell is the grand¬ 
son of Roswell Stevens, a member 
of Company E. Arriving in Colo¬ 
rado, he was detailed to take the 
sick north and join the Pioneers 
in Wyoming. He entered Salt Lake 
Valley July 24, 1847, married Mary 
Ann Peterson in 1854 and was 
among the first to settle Morgan 
county. Their family consisted of 
11 children. All but one child, who 
died young, raised large families 
in the church. A carpenter by 
trade; he has two daughters living- 
today. Mrs. Jane Foote, Morgan 
Utah and Mrs. Lillian Roch, Black- 
foot, Ida. Brother Roswell's mother 
married Daniel Heiner in 1873: 
their family consisted of 13 chil¬ 
dren, nine are living today. ROS¬ 
WELL WILL COMPLETE THE 
MARCH BEGAN BY HIS GRAND¬ 
FATHER OVER A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


THE ROSE SHOP 

FLORISTS & DECORATORS 

We Telegraph Flowers Anywhere 
PHONES 5-7365 - 9-6113 39 West 1st South 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


DICK LAMBERT — GEORGE T. COX 

Lamherf-Cox Parts Co. 

“SERVICE OUR SPECIALTY” 
Automotive Parts & Equipment 
1201 East 21st South Salt Lake City, Utah 


4 


There Is No Better 

BCE CREAM 

than 

BLUE COTAGE 

ICE CREAM-CREAM SHERBERT 
PUNCH 

made with 

“The Finest and Purest Ingredients” 

Blue Cottage Ice Cream Co. 


TWO STORES 

7460 South State 
516 East 3rd South 


Mid 786-J 
Salt Lake City 




Utah's Pioneer 
Life insurance Company 

Salutes 

The Sons Of The 
UTAH PIONEERS 
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(j) It Will Be a Pleasure to Serve You at 

SOUTHEAST MOTOR CO, 

MILT HENDRY, Manager 

SALT LAKE’S NEWEST 

HUDSON 

DEALER 

Parts Sales & Service 

951 East 21st South Phone 6-4301 

^oooooooboooooooooooooooooooooooi’ 

“Since 1898” — “Oldest and Largest” 

Complete Line of Janitor and Sanitary Equipment and Supplies 

MOPS - BROOMS - INSECTICIDES - FLOOR WAXES 
TOILET DEORDANTS - ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINES 
WASH RACK SUPPLIES - DISINFECTANTS 
FLOOR SEALS - BRUSHES -SOAPS 

Lovinger Disinfectant Co. 

“Home of Lodisco Products” 

311-319 outh West Temple Phone 5-2861 

f 

Best Wishes 

ROBERT G. GRAY 

Contractor 

1216 South 2nd West Street 
Salt Lake City 4, Utah 
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Tearing Down Sacred 
Salt Lake City Hall? 

By Nicholas G. Morgan 

When in the public press it was 
announced that Salt Lake City offi¬ 
cials would tear down the old City 
Hall the pioneer spirit and patri¬ 
otism of Nicholas G. Morgan, SUP. 
were so stirred that he sa 1- down 
at once and penned the following 
interesting and impressive lines 
which admirers of the Utah Pio¬ 
neers and lovers of sacred spots 
in Utah will read with keen inter¬ 
est. 

—R. R. L. 

Skilled workmen’s hands will 
soon be tearing down strong 
stately walls. 

The famous dome of City Hall 
will soon be of the dust. 

The most historic civil landmark 
of our western land 
Will soon go down—for that our 
countenances for shame should 
blush. 

’Twas in that grand old hall our 
fathers met and made our laws, 
’Twas there, in council, that they 
' planned the future of our State 
And guarded well our freedom 
and our rights beneath the flag 
That we, today, might live with¬ 
in a commonwealth grown 
great. 

Yes—tear it down—that structure 
that our forbearers loved so 
well, 

And desecrate the ground made 
sacred by their prayers and 
sweat, 

Forget the grandeur and the ro¬ 
mance of the yesteryears, 
When men were men and battled 
for the right—Let us Forget! 
They say: “It has grown old and 
is a fire hazard.” 

’Tis true and so is our historic 
Independence Hall; 

Yet Philadelphia guards it as a 
precious heirloom 
And watches that no harm or in¬ 
jury—it may befall. 

The romance of the Old Theater 
is now but history; 

The Social Hall but a memory of 
the past. 

Today with reckless hands we’er 
tearing down old City Hall, 
Destroying our one remaining 
civic treasure—it’s the last. 


Lest We Forget 

Who is old enough to remember 
John Morgan the great missionary, 
the eloquent preacher ,thc presi¬ 
dent of the Southern States Mis¬ 
sion—The founder and president 
of the well-known Morgan Busi¬ 
ness College? 

In the long ago John Morgan 
built for his business college the 
substantial structure which still 


stands on the corner of 1st South 
and West Temple streets. At the 
time of its construction that was 
one of the most imposing buildings 
in Salt Lake City and at one time 
the Morgan Business college was, 
in the educational field, a competi¬ 
tor, yes a real rival of the state 
institution—The University of Des¬ 
eret. John Morgan was a truly 
great man- a great pioneer leader 
and educator and for his time,' he 
was a great scholar. 

It was his son, Nicholas G. Mor¬ 
gan, a worthy son of a distin¬ 
guished father who, at the per¬ 
sonal invitation of President Jo¬ 
seph S. Bennion of the Luncheon 
club, addressed the club at its Jan¬ 
uary meeting. For 23 years Nichol¬ 
as G. was one of the most active 
leading members of the MIA Gen¬ 
eral Board. He was one of the ori¬ 
ginal organizers of the M Men 
and Boy Scout Movements in the 
church, was made an Honorary Life 
Member in the MIA and was one 
of the first of the Master M-Men’s 
organization. While he was secre¬ 
tary to Senator Reed Smoot, in 
Washington University in 1911. 
Since that time he has served as a 
member of the Stake High Council 
and at present he is a vice chairman 
of the Luncheon club and a mem¬ 
ber of the Pioneer Story Contest 
committee. 

Lest They Forget 
Fearing that the coming gener¬ 
ations may not remember and ap¬ 
preciate the works and structures 
of the present and the pioneer past 
in Salt Lake City, Nicholas G. very 
wisely selected “Lest They Forget” 
as the subject of his eloquent and 
impressive address. The audience 
listened in spellbound silence to 
his heartfelt remarks. He said that 
a little more than one hundred and 
two years ago, our Pioneer parents 
came into this valley and on the 
desert was'es located and laid on:] 
a city. Its streets were made broad 
and straight with sidewalks to cor¬ 
respond. From the mountains came 
streams of pure water which was 
used to irrigate the various build¬ 
ing lots and to supply the people 
with water for culinary purposes. 

First they built all their tempo¬ 
rary homes in the form of a large 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Lest We Forget 

(Continued from Page 12) 

square with the doors and the win¬ 
dows facing inward. The hacks 
or rear sides of the houses, with 
no openings, this formed a tem¬ 
porary fort or protection against 
marauding Indians or wild animals 
Under these conditions the pioneers 
spent their first iwnter. 

The following year their leaders 
having returned from the Bast, the 
Pioneers began the planning and 
building up of their city. A struc¬ 
ture was constructed on the 
very spot where the Hotel Utah 
now stands. Called the “Deseret 
Store” it was a building which, dur¬ 
ing the years that followed, was 
an important factor in the rapidly 
developing economy of the new 
country. Shortly thereafter the 
stately Council Hall was built 
where today stands the Union Pa¬ 
cific Building. In it the Legislative 
bodies first met and made the laws 
which governed the people of the 
Territory of Deseret. 

It soon became apparent that a 
City Hall must be built to house 
the City Fathers of the swiftly 
growing capital of this intermoun¬ 
tain country. Large sandstone 
blocks from the near by canyon 
quarries were cut into proper 
shape and laid on strong basement 
walls to build that fine imposing 
structure ,the most important civ¬ 
ic building in these western lands. 
It was a building that was good 
to look upon. Its walls, its floors, 
and its partitions were as strong 
and firm as were the charetersof 
the manly pioneers who reared 
them. Its embelishments, wrought 
by artizans of most uncommon skill, 
were the pride and joy of the peo¬ 
ple of the city. 


right to operate the old mule cars 
as a transprotation system and 
then later all the franchise neces¬ 
sary to meet the new conditions 
and developments brought about 
with the advent of this modern 
electric age. 

It was in this historic hall that 
the Legislative body of the territory 
met term after term and made the 
laws for governing all the people. 
It was within the walls of this 
City Hall that the law was passed 
giving to women, for the first time 
in the history of the world, the 
right to vote, on an equality with 
men, the right to join in the enact¬ 
ment of laws and the right to help 
select the men and women whose 
duty it was to enforce the laws 
enacted. 

He said that that building is 
still standing in all its original 
strength. That while for lack of 
care its beauty, once the pride and 
delight of those who built it, has 
waned, it can be restored! Ought 
not we to take up the cause from 
the failing hands of those whose 
names we bear and restore this 
historic structure to all its original, 
lovliness and beauty! Out of this 
magnificent building, which they 
loved so well ,ought we not to make 
a shrine to do its builders honor 
and prepare of it a place where our 
children and our children’s children 
may go often to study and to medi¬ 
tate upon the glory and the grand¬ 
eur of the past~lest they forget— 
lest they forget!! These his closing 
remarks were greeted with hearty 
applause. 

—Richard R. Lyman. 


Have You Visited S.U.P. 


It was here that the Mayors 
and members of the City Council 
of the succeding years met and 
took all the important actions ne¬ 
cessary to direct the development 
of a rapidly growing young city. 
Arrangements were made for light¬ 
ing the streets with coal oil lamps; 
then came the franchise for light¬ 
ing the streets with gas and the 


Museum?-Sugar House 

Located at 3000 Connor St., Salt 
Lake City (Sugar House). This 
museum houses a most famous col¬ 
lection of Indian and Pioneer rel¬ 
ics. Arrange to visit it on your 
next trip to Salt Lake City. 


A. E. WHITE 

Custom Made Venetians 
Shades 

Transparent Shades of 
Finest Quality 
Cleaning & Repairing 

Formerly 

BUNZEL’S - EST. 1922 
DIAL 4-1467 

Evenings—Murray 379-J 
541 South West Temple 


Welcome \ 

Hello, Former Lehi Resident, 

This year (1950) marks the Cen¬ 
tennial anniversary of the old home 
town. The present citizens of Lehi 
extend to, you a cordial invitation to 
participate in the celebration that 
marks this milestone. 

Beginning Sunday, June 25 to 
July 1, (inclusive) a gigantic cele¬ 
bration awaits you. Please plan to 
join us during our 100th adver¬ 
sary celebration. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Edmund P. & David M. Evans 

PLUMBING & IIEATING CONTRACTORS 
427 Ness Building — Salt Lake City 


Universal Safety & Fire Equipment Co., Inc. 

J. F. “JACK” COOMBS, President 
PHONE 3-5901 

727 South West Temple Salt Lake City, Utah 
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J. A. MARTINA TERRAZZO CO. 


Manufacturers of 

PRE-CAST TERRAZZO STEPS 
RISERS AND COVE BASE 

Specializing in Modernistic 

TERRAZZO FLOORS 

675 Wilmington Avenue Phone 8-3731 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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“Where Careful Moving Is a Specialty” 

JESSE A. WATSON TRANSFER CO. 

Piano and Furniture 
General Transfer Service 

975 West 4th South PHONE 4-3751 Salt Lake City 
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"IF IT'S TO BE CLEANED" 

Phone 5-6974 for 
Pick-Up and Delivery Service 

Kay-Tee Cleaners 

BEAUTIFUL WORK — RESPONSIBLY DONE 
435 North 3ml West SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

^eoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoe^^eoeoeoeoe 1 

Salt Lake Artificial Limb Co. 

Est. 1908 — PAT McKENDRICK, Manager 

Manufacturers of:/" 

Artificial Limbs, All Kinds of Orthopedic Appliances, Trusses, 
Abdominal Supports, Surgical Belts, Arch Supporters, Splints, 
Arms, Utility Hooks, Invalid Chairs, Canes, Elastic Hosiery, 
Shoulder Braces, Crutches, Etc., Etc. 

135 West 2nd South Salt Lake City Phone 4-0033 

Ironing Boards - Window Screens - Medicine Cabinets 
Kitchen Specialties - Builders Hardware - Built-in Cabinets 

WASATCH CABINET WORKS 

BUILT-IN CABINETS OF ALL KINDS 

All Types of Unpainted Furniture — Stock or Made-to-Order 
3753 South State Street PHONE 7-7230 Salt Lake City, Utah 

^eoeoeoeoeoGoooeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoei' 

Res. Phone 5-2224 — Bus. Phone 3-0044 

Phillips Petroleum Products 

NORTH TEMPLE SERVICE 

ART NENOW, Manager 

108 West North Temple Salt Lake City 3, Utah 


Bill's Motel and Dinner Beil Cafe 

WHERE GOOD FOOD and SENSIBLE PRICES PREVAIL 

. Delivious Fried Chicken - Shrimp - Steaks 
TELEVISION ALL SPORTS 

On Highway 89 and 91. Corner 8th North and 2nd West 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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UTAH BY-PRODUCTS CO. 

Animal By-Products 

OGDEN —SALT LAKE 

DIAL 2-7509 — DIAL 4-2818 

LOGAN — GARLAND 

Phone 49 — Phone 195-W 
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KEEP UTAH 
GREEN 

By W. E. Tangren, Co-Chairman 
SUP Conservation Committee and 
Utah State Asst. Forester- 
Fire Warden 

It Has to Be Green to Grow 

In my January article I discussed 
control of fire as an aid in keeping 
Utah green. Today let's consider 
planting. About the first thing the 
pioneers did upon reaching Salt 
Lake Valley was to plow a ditch to 
turn water from City Creek out 
onto the dry land. They plowed 
and planted immediately. Guided by 
the slogan “make the desert blos¬ 
som as the rose”, they continued 
to plow, plant and cultivate, giving 
nature., help she needs in keeping 
Utah green. The result was a well 
fed people living oh the oasis of the 
desert. 

Pioneer leaders developed an in¬ 
terest and led ,in making agricul¬ 
ture the basic industry. To ; grow 
food, pasture and trees was rated 
as project number one for survival. 
Agriculture has become traditional. 

Planting practices have kept pace 
most of the way with general scien¬ 
tific progress. We have good or¬ 
chards, gardens and fields that are 
getting better fast. I think the 
time has come when we might con¬ 
sider with profit some of the waste 
places in our planting program. 
An Experiment 

An experiment conducted by Emil 
Fuehner of Magna; opens up new 
fields for planting. He planted fence 
rows of Russian olives in ground 
that had been considered too alka¬ 
line to produce plants of any ap¬ 
preciable value. Today these olives 
form a thrifty thick hedge rows of 
trees. What a sight they were last 
fall with their heavy crop of fruit 
ready for pheasants and quail that 
found shelter under them. 

Talk about making the desert 
blossom. Here you have it right in 
strong alkali. With thousands of 
acres of unused alkali land in Utah 
begging for Russian olives, what an 
opportunity it is for our thousands 
of sportsmen who are “hollering” 
for more feed nad shelter for up¬ 
land birds. What we need now is a 
Moses to lead us out of the alkali 
desert to Russian olives and 
pheasants. 

The birds won't have to live on 
a straight olive diet because the 
same alkaline soils can grow black 
current, yellow rose and asparagus. 
All these plants have been pro¬ 
duced. Shall we try them? 

Let's Plant Trees 

Tree plantings for the protection 
of livestock on feedlots offer good 
returns for small investments. Once 
they are established the cost of up¬ 
keep is ; but little. And so many 
farms need them. 

There are lots of odd corners and 
rough grounds which could grow 
farm woodlots without much use 
of valuable irrigation water. Se¬ 
lected trees can furnish fuel, small 
timbers and shelter for livestock, 
poultry and game. 
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"A Son That Gets 
Things Done" 



MAYOR EARL J. GLADE 

Sons of Utah Pioneers are proud 
to have as one of their most am¬ 
bitious leaders, Mayor Earl J. 
Glade of Salt Lake City. A SON 
that has made his talents grow and 
grow. Talented in speech and wis¬ 
dom, he is in demand from coast 
to coast to appear before national 
conventions, civic and youth groups. 
Many will remember his advice, 
“YOUTH — SET YOUR GOAL, 
THEN WORK TOWARD IT.” 

Charity Begins at 
Home* But Why 
Keep St There? 

We shouldn’t overlook the value 
of windbreaks of trees properly 
located to protect buildings and 
highways against destructive winds 
and drifting snow. I know many 
back lots that are growing cheat 
grass and pest weeds which could 
as well have trees and gardens. 
Maybe there are some in your 
neighborhood. I'll bet there is 
plenty of man power to make the 
change if applied. 

While we are keeping pretty well 
up with the times on good orchards, 
gardens and field crops we are 
lagging on parks. Populations are 
increasing faster than town, city 
and state parks. With growing in¬ 
dustrialism and increasing conges¬ 
tion in residential districts we are 
apt to become Jop far separated 
from the green earth. Increased 
parks, gardens and lawns can help 
hold a balance. In the Centennial 
year we cleaned up and planted up 
on a big -scale. It showed visitors 
and ourselves what we can do. And 
we liked it. I i is a good standard. 
The green of the pioneers first 
plantings must have been a beauti¬ 
ful color to them. It’s always a 
beautiful color in our desert. 

KEEP UTAH GREEN. IT HAS 
TO. BE GREEN TO. GROW. 
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Utah's Sculptor 

(Continued from Page 15) 

The Leaders on Horseback 

Another of the many large and 
impressive pioneer groups here 
presented and preserved in bronze 
is that of the pioneers on horse¬ 
back. How appropriate and really 
thrilling for Pioneer John Brown, 
with the rim of his hat rolled high 
in front, to be leading that band 
of noble horsemen for his eyes, 
with those of Orson Pratt, were the 
first eyes of the pioneers to look 
and see the “place which God pre¬ 
pared” for the saints “far away in 
the west.’ And equally appropriate 
is it to have next to Pioneer John 
Browns, and well out in front 
among those big bronze figures, 
and also on horseback, that large 
and mighty Church Stalwart 
George A. Smith. It was he who 
hauled the first two loads of rock 
for the Kirtland Temple, who put 
into the ground the first potatoes 
planted in Salt Lake Valley, who 
become a counselor to President 
Brigham Young, who for many 
long years was the Church His¬ 
torian and up to the time of his 
death was also the Trustee-in-Trust 
for the Church. 

Greatest of All 

The treasures of art already men¬ 
tioned are genuinely and truly 
great, as are all the other bronze 
presentations of this great monu¬ 
ment structure, most realistic, but 
and artistic of all, it is generally 
conceeded, is that presentation and 


preservation in heavy bronze of the 
Donner Party tragedy. The muscles 
of the straining oxen, the despera¬ 
tion expressed in the faces of the 
members of that unfortunate party 
as they pull and tug at the ropes 
to help to draw the heavy wagons 
out of the soft and miring mud, 
make the whole presentation ap¬ 
pear to throb with life. 

Conclusion 

For Mahonri Young to produce 
all of this most remarkable collec¬ 
tion of masterpieces of choice and 
genuine art in a comparatively 
short time is as astonishing as is 
the excellence of his marvelous 
work. And as already indicated the 
ages to come, and nothing less, can 
reveal the true and everlasting 
loveliness and worth of this re¬ 
markable memorial masterpiece 
constructed in bronze, steel, con¬ 
crete and granite. 


HE WHO WASTES 
TIME, 

WASTES LIFE 
S.U.P. '50 


Best Wishes 

MODE-O-DAY 

CORPORATION 

Manufacturers of 

Ladies' Wear 

Retailing Through 

MODE-O-DAY STORES 

i Factory Office: 

l^ySputh West Temple Salt Lake City 


Sweetheart of 
S. U. P. 





Dorothy Kimball Keddington 

A radio artist and soloist . . . her 
smiles and songs have won a place 
in the hearts of all music lovers. 
A soloist for Salt Lake Tabernacle 
Choir, for numerous choral groups 
and has taken the lead in several 
outstanding musical productions. 
Proudly ... a housewife and 
mother. 


We are endeavoring to bring 
this magazine to our members 
each month, but it must be sup¬ 
ported by advertising. Make an 
effort to let the advertisers 
know you appreciate their sup¬ 
port. 



CLADE CANOV COMPANY • SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 




"PIONEER MILLERS" 


....7 



Manufacturers of 

Pike's Peak 
Family Flour 

AND 

Premier Bakers 
Flour 


SALT LAKE FLOUR MILLS 


425 West 5th South 


Salt Lake City 
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Bouquets 


The March of the 



HAROLD (HAL) H. JENSON 


Many do not know that Harold 
(Hal) H. Jenson, hard working 
originator of the Mormon Battalion 
Trek re-enactment idea, served in 
the last war as a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army. He had been for many 
years a reserve officer acting as 
historian for the Salt Lake Reserve 
Officers Association. When Col. E. 
R. Grey, in charge of Salt Lake 
City Recruiting Station, heard of 
Hal's work as a publicity officer, 
he drafted him into service. He as¬ 
sisted Col. Grey in recruiting; 
speaking on radio, writing publicity 
for newspapers and traveling 
through Utah and Colorado 
throughout the entire “Flying 
Cadet’' drive. Hal, now is air 
minded, having learned to fly dur¬ 
ing his service. To you Hal, all 
SONS say thanks for your past, 
present and future service to your 
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By Ralph M. Fuller 

May 1846 saw President Polk 
and all his cabinet in confer¬ 
ence. The matter of conducting 
war with Mexico was the chief 
topic considered. The expedition 
against California was definitely 
settled, the cabinet being unanim¬ 
ous in favor of'such an expedition. 
In pursuance of a conference on 
the subject between the Secretary 
of War and President Polk, the 
Secretary read the ranger draft 
of an order to Col. Stephen Watts 
Kearney of the U. S. Army who was 
designated to command the expedi¬ 
tion. The substance of the order 
read that as soon as Col. Kearney 
took possession of Santa Fe, he was 
to have a sufficient force to hold 
it, and proceed without delay with 
the balance of his command and the 
mounted men ordered out from 
Missouri some three weeks ago 
toward California, if in his judg¬ 
ment he could reach California be¬ 
fore the winter set in. 1000 addition¬ 
al mounted volunteers were ordered 
out from Missouri to proceed as he 
might order. The Secretary of War 
submitted to the cabinet that a 
large number of cannons, small 
arms, munitions of war, and provi¬ 
sions should be immediately sent 
from New York for the use of our 
army. This order was immediately 
approved by the cabinet. It was 
agreed that Col. Kearney be author¬ 
ized to take into service any emi¬ 
grants (American citizens) whom 
he might find in California or who 
may go out with these munitions 
of war and military stores. Col. 
Kearney was also authorized to re¬ 
ceive into service as volunteers a 
few hundred of the Mormons who 
were on the'way to California, with 
a view to conciliate them, attach 
them to our country and present 
them from taking part against us. 
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On Wednesday, June 3, 1846 saw 
President Polk in conference with 
Mr. Ames Kendall and Mr. J. C. 
Little of Petersborough, N. H. (a 
Mormon) in relation to a body of 
Mormons on their way to California 
if they would be willing on their 
arrival in that country to volunteer 
and enter the U. S. army in that 
war with Mexico, under the com¬ 
mand of a U. SS. officer. 

July 18, 1846 saw the Mormon 
men in conference and it was de¬ 
cided to send a band of 500 to Ft. 
Levenworth, to be marched to San 
Diego and keep safe that territory 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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(Continued from Page 17) 

from the Mexicans who were plan¬ 
ning to seize it by armed might. 

The presidency met the commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned of¬ 
ficers in Council in the Cotton¬ 
woods near the bank of the river. 

Council Bluffs, July 21, 1846 saw 
the members of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion and the families were at the 
dance in their honor. There was no 
sentimental affection at their leave 
taking the afternoon before was 
appropriated to a farewell ball. 
Their ballroom was most primitive. 
It was the custom, whenever large 
group rested for a few days, to 
make great arbors for their meet¬ 
ing places. 

If anything told the Mormons had 
been ???? to other lives, it was 
the appearance of the women, as 
they assembled. Before their flight, 
they had sold their watches and 
trinkets as the most valuable 
resource for raising ready money, 
hence, like their partners who wore 
waistcoats cut with useless watch 
pockets, they bore marks of pierced 
ears where jewelry once hung. Ex¬ 
cept such ornaments, however, they 
lacked nothing becoming the attire 
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of decoration modern, the neatly 
domed white stockings, clean bright 
petticoats and the somewhat faded 
well washed gingham gowns — if 
these articles of clothing spoke of 
poverty, spoke of a poverty that 
had known its better days. 

With the rest, attended the elders 
of the church. They the granest 
and most trouble worn, seemed the 
most willing to enter in the fun 
and cast aside this cloak of grove 
responsibilty. Their leading of the 
dance was the signal for the 
festivity to commence. 

To the strains of a lively violin 
the merry melody of the horns and 
the fine rhythm of the lambourine 
they did dance. 

None of your minutes or slow 
procession of genter in tight shoes 
and pinching glores, but the spirit¬ 
ed dances of their merry grand¬ 
parents who were not above follow¬ 
ing the fiddle to the Fox Chase Inn, 
or Gardens of Gravy’s Ferry. 
French Fours and Copenhogen Jigs, 
Virginia reels and all those other 
dances and figures executed by 
people to happy to the slow, or 
bashful, or constrained. Light 
hearts, little figures and light feet 
had it their way from an early 
hour until the sun had dipped be¬ 
hind the sharp sky-line of the 
Omaha hills. 

Silence was called and a mezzo, 
soprano voice belonging to a young 
lady with a fair face and dark 
eyes, gave with guartette accom¬ 
paniment a little song. There was 
danger of some feeling when the 
song was over, for it had begun to 
draw tears! Breaking the quiet 
with his hard voice, an Elder asked 
the blessing of ???? on all who 
were gathered and were leaving on 
the morrow. 

The members of the Battalion 
went to Ft. Leavenworth in pur¬ 
suance of orders dated March 7, 
1827 from Headquarters of the 
Army. By reason of its important 
role in fur trade, Indian regulation, 
and western emigration. Ft. Leav¬ 
enworth had become a large and 
important link in the military ad¬ 
vancement into the new West. 

On August 1st at 8 a.m. the Bat¬ 
talion arrived at the ferry opposite 
Ft. Leavenworth and with shuttling 
of the troop the entire Battalion 
encamped on the west side of the 
fort. Col. Allen had the quarter¬ 
master destribute tentage to the 
Battalion. There are 6 men to one 
tent. To date the Battalion has 
traveled 180 miles without tents and 
proper equipage. Tomorrow we are 
to receive uniforms, weapons and 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Mormon Battalion 

(Continued from Page 18) 

equipment of wagons, horses and 
cattle for our march to join Gen¬ 
eral Kearney at San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

August 3 saw Ft. Leavenworth 
was tense with a great deal of 
excitement when the news came of 
the sinking of the Steamboat Rad- 
non loaded with ammunition and 
provisions of the army. 

The men of the Battalion decided 
to take the $42 a year uniform al¬ 
lowance and send the money to the 
families they left behind. It will 
help a great deal to help move the 
families to the Great Basin. Every 
man drew miss gian an army 
hat a U. S. flint lock musket with 
a few cap lock yougers for sharp- 
shooting and hunting purposes. 

August 20 saw the Battalion 
marking better and getting ac¬ 
customed to army life except for 
Col. Allen every one is hale and 
hearty and looking forward to the 
trek to California. Col. Price’s 
regiment started moving toward Ft. 
Bent on the, Arkansas river. 

The orders came today for Com¬ 
panies 1, 2 and 5th to move to Ft. 
Bent without delay.* 

August 23 came the word from 
the messenger of Col. Allen’s death 
(Journal History of Stordage) a 
letter to President Brigham Young. 

August 23, 1846 

“Dear Sir: 

“It becomes my painful duty to : 
announce to you the death of Lt. 
Col. Allen. He died at 6 o’clock 
this morning, of congestive fever, 
as the doctors say. He was sick 
eight days. This, sir, is to us a 
very great loss in our present situa¬ 
tion, as he was a good friend to us 
as well as to our people. 

' “The companies are now ten days 
in advance of us. Lt. Pace is with 
me and eight others who were 

in 
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detailed to take the staff wagons 
along. It is impossible for me to 
express to you my feelings on this 
occasion; we are here alone with¬ 
out council whose hands we are in 
is yet unknown to us. In our hour 
of need may God hear us and keep 
us steadfast. 

Samuel Gully, 

3rd Lt. Ass’t Quartermaster” 

On Oct. 24, John D. Lee and 
???? reached the point of rocks 
where they discovered many In¬ 
dian tracks. Two and one half miles 
further along they discovered four 
horsemen and pack mules. Both 
parties called a halt and prepared 
for a defense, each party supposing 
the other to be Indians. With the 
aid of glasses they discovered their 
mistake. On approaching Lee 
learned that it was Captain Thomp¬ 
son and three of his guard. The 
captain had left the remainder of 
his company and wagons in the 
rear to hasten on to Sante Fe to 
take command of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion. Lee was informed that the 
President of the United States had 
appointed him to lead the Battalion 
to California and see them settled 
in peace. The captain asked Lee if 
he thought the Mormon Battalion 
would receive him of he would 
carry out Col. James Allen’s pledges 
to them. 

Lee met Capt. Thompson and 
learned his mission and was pleased 
with the captain and wished him to 
forward thinking that the Battalion 
would be benefited by the exchange 
and the the choice would be with 
the Battalion and not with the 
President. 

The officers met and voted to 
place Lt. Smith in command be¬ 
cause he was the regular army man 
with them and have Capt. Thomp¬ 
son report to Col. Price some twen¬ 
ty miles to the south of the Bat¬ 
talion. 

It was doubtful at first if Lt. 
Smith would be a beneficial com¬ 
mander but on a number of oc¬ 
casions he proved his worth. On 
afternoon the Battalion’s food was 
low and Lt. SSmith made a requisi¬ 
tion on Col. Price and had the 
colonel give the Battalion about 
twelve days rations. It is a cer¬ 
tainly that any of the others would 
have been turned down. 

Oct. 31 found the Battalion 
camped on Cottonwood Creek, (Cot¬ 
tonwood Creek rises in the western 
part of Morison county and flows 
south and east until it mingles with 
the Neoso river) in the middle 
of Comanchee country. Guards were 
doubled and extra alert was taken 
in case of a surprise attack. 

March, march, march is the daily 
task. Day break brings reveille, roll 
call and sick report to the doctor, 
the well line up for breakfast and 
strike tents with all possible speed; 
then lift all day lift over the sand 
through the dust over the hills and 
across valleys, sometimes twelve, 
fifteen and eighteen miles. Halt 
stock arms, pitch tents, run all 
over creation gathering buffalo 
chips or a little brush and getting 
water, drew rations, cook supper, 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Your conscience is what your 
mother told you before you were 
six years old. — Dr. G. Brock, 
Chrisholm. 


When you educate a man you 
educate an individual; when 
you educate a woman you edu¬ 
cate a whole family. — Dr. 
Charles D. Mclver. 
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equipment of wagons, horses and 
cattle for our march to. join Gen¬ 
eral Kearney at San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

August 3 saw Ft. Leavenworth 
was tense with a great deal of 
excitement when the news came of 
the sinking of the Steamboat Rad- 
non loaded with ammunition and 
provisions of the army. 

The men of the Battalion decided 
to take the $42 a year uniform al¬ 
lowance and send the money to the 
families they left behind. It will 
help a great deal to help move the 
families to the Great Basin. Every 
man drew miss gian an army 
hat a U. S. flint lock musket with 
a few cap lock yougers for sharp¬ 
shooting and hunting purposes. 

August 20 saw the Battalion 
marking better and getting ac¬ 
customed to army life except for 
Col. Allen every one is hale and 
hearty and looking forward to the 
trek to California. Col. Price’s 
regiment started moving toward Ft. 
Bent on the. Arkansas river. 

The orders came today for Com¬ 
panies 1, 2 and 5th to move to Ft. 
Bent without delay/ 

August 23 came the word from 
the messenger of Col. Allen’s death 
(Journal History of Stordage) a 
letter to President Brigham Young. 

August 23, 1846 

“Dear Sir: 

“It becomes my painful duty to 
announce to you the death of Lt. 
Col. Allen. He died at 6 o’clock 
this morning, of congestive fever, 
as the doctors say. He was sick 
eight days. This, sir, is to us a 
very great loss in our present situa¬ 
tion, as he was a good friend to us 
as well as to our people. 

“The companies are now ten days 
in advance of us. Lt. Pace is with 
me and eight others who were 



detailed to take the staff wagons 
along. It is impossible for me to 
express to you my feelings on this 
occasion; we are here alone with¬ 
out council whose hands we are in 
is yet unknown to us. In our hour 
of need may God hear us and keep 
us steadfast. 

Samuel Gully, 

3rd Lt. Ass’t Quartermaster” 

On Oct. 24, John D. Lee and 
???? reached the point of rocks 
where they discovered many In¬ 
dian tracks. Two and one half miles 
further along they discovered four 
horsemen and pack mules. Both 
parties called a halt and prepared 
for a defense, each party supposing 
the other to be Indians. With the 
aid of glasses they discovered their 
mistake. On approaching Lee 
learned that it was Captain Thomp¬ 
son and three of his guard. The 
captain had left the remainder of 
his company and wagons in the 
rear to hasten on to Sante Fe to 
take command of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion. Lee was informed that the 
President of the United States had 
appointed him to lead the Battalion 
to California and see them settled 
in peace. The captain asked Lee if 
he thought the Mormon Battalion 
would receive him of he would 
carry out Col. James Allen’s pledges 
to them. 

Lee met Capt. Thompson and 
learned his mission and was pleased 
with the captain and wished him to 
forward thinking that the Battalion 
would be benefited by the exchange 
and the the choice would be with 
the Battalion and not with the 
President. 

The officers met and voted to 
place Lt. Smith in command be¬ 
cause he was the regular army man 
with them and have Capt. Thomp¬ 
son report to Col. Price some twen¬ 
ty miles to the south of the Bat¬ 
talion. 

It was doubtful at first if Lt. 
Smith would be a beneficial com¬ 
mander but on a number of oc¬ 
casions he proved his worth. On 
afternoon the Battalion’s food was 
low and Lt. SSmith made a requisi¬ 
tion on Col. Price and had the 
colonel give the Battalion about 
twelve days rations. It is a cer¬ 
tainly that any of the others would 
have been turned down. 

Oct. 31 found the Battalion 
camped on Cottonwood Creek, (Cot¬ 
tonwood Creek rises in the western 
part of Morison county and flows 
south and east until it mingles with 
the Neoso river) in the middle 
of Comanchee country. Guards were 
doubled and extra alert was taken 
in case of a surprise attack. 

March, march, march is the daily 
task. Day break brings reveille, roll 
call and sick report to the doctor, 
the well line up for breakfast and 
strike tents with all possible speed; 
then lift all day lift over the sand 
through the dust over the hills and 
across valleys, sometimes twelve, 
fifteen and eighteen miles. Halt 
stock arms, pitch tents, run all 
over creation gathering buffalo 
chips or a little brush and getting 
water, drew rations, cook supper, 
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eat and then roll call and by the 
time the evening chores are finish¬ 
ed its dark. Attend to the evening 
duties its dark go to sleep on 
the rough gold ground with only 
one blanket and a thin tent to 
chelted from the cold. Say reader, 
is not the lot of the Mormon Bat¬ 
talion hard But dwell not on these 
things gloom perhaps might want 
to make you turn back and the 
hard task of the journey might 
want to make you turn back. Cheer 
up and look forward to the green 
fields, pleasant gardens and neat 
form houses that will soon adorn 
the valleys of California. And think 
that pride, the will to make good 
is the constant reminder to keep 
going until the job is done. 

Arriving at Sante Fe gave the 
Battalion time to get. new supplies 
and a good . rest from the hard 
march from Ft. Leavenworth. The 
many miles and the hardships of 
the march had taken twenty-one of 
the members by death. 

At Sante Fe, it was reported that 
a large hand of Mexican soldiers 
had moved up from Mexico to in¬ 
tercept the Battalion before they 
reached San Diego. 

Advance Scouts were dispatched 
and near Tepoc they saw a great 
black cloud of dust coming from 
the southwest. 

The companies deployed along 
the dry wash waiting for the at¬ 
tack of the Mexican and Spanish 
soldiers. It was a tense moment 
indeed as this black cloud of dust 
got closer and closer. Then on the 
left flank a volley of shots rang 
out and what a few moments be¬ 
fore they thought to have been 
enemy soldiers turned out to be 
Bull Buffaloes and the fresh meat 
from the kill left the Battalion with 
a fresh meat ration from there 
to San Diego. The Battle of the 
Bulls left the Battalion with the 
only time that any man or beast 
attacked the Battalion. 

Hard miles and hot desert suns 
saw the Battalion inch toward San 
Diego. When the Pacific was 
reached and the Battalion was 
billeted in Balboa Park the longest 
march in history of the world had 
been made. 

The future operators of the bat¬ 
talion are many and perhaps in 
future months we may read of their 
activity in the Echo Canyon Wars. 
The Mormon Battalion in the 
Philppines during the Spanish 
American War—World War I and 
World War II. A long history 
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